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rHE Wid. 
AN IDYL OF BEARCAMP WATER. 


ONG the roadside, like the flowers of gold 
That tawny Incas in their gardens grew, 
h sunshine droops the golden-rod, 
~d pe is of the cardinal-flowers 
nless upon their upright staves. 
is hot and hazy, and the wind, 
with its long flight from the south, 
ret, closely scanned, yon maple leaf 


motion, as one stirs in dreams, 
The locust by the wall 

he noon-silence with his sharp alarm. 
A single hay-cart down the dusty road 

iks slowly, with its dri fast asleep 

i neighboring 
led along the stone wall’s shady side, 
heep show white, as if a snow-drift still 


the dog-st: 


i peace. 


1e is this for hands long overworn 


and (unto Him be praise 


iveth quietness !) the stress and strain 


did the work of centuries 
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Have ceased, and we can draw our breath once more 
Freely and full. So, as yon harvesters 

Make glad their nooning underneath the ¢lms 
With tale and riddle and old snatch of song, 

I lay aside grave themes,’ and idly play 

With fancies borrowed from remembered hills 
That beckon to me from the cold blue North. 
And yet not idly all. A farmer’s son, 

Proud of field lore and harvest-craft, and {celing 
All their fine possibilities, while yet 

Knowing too well the hard necessities 

Of labor and privation, and the bare 

And colorless redlities of life 

Without an atmosphere, I fain would sce 

The rugged outlines touched and glorified 

With mellowing haze and golden-tinted mist. 
Our yeoman should be equal to his home 

Set in these fair green valleys, purple-walled, — 
A man to match his mountains, not a drudge 
Dull as the clod he turns. I fain would teach 
In this light way the blind eyes to discern, 

And the cold hearts to feel, in common things, 
Beatitudes of beauty; and, meanwhile, 

Pay somewhat of the mighty debt I owe 

To Nature for her ministry of love 

And life-long benediction. With the rocks 

And woods and mountain valleys which have been 
Solace in suffering, and exceeding joy 

In life's best moments, I woukl leave some sign, 
When I am but a name and memory, 

That I have loved them, Haply, in the years 
That wait to take the places of our own, 
Whispered upon some breezy balcony 

Fronting the hills, or whére the lake in the moon 
Sleeps dreaming of the mountains, fair as Ruth, 
In the old Hebrew pastoral, at the feet 

Of Boaz, even this little lay of mince 

May lift some burden from a heavy heart, 

Or make a light one lighter for its sake. 


We held our sideling way above 
The river’s whitening shallows, 

By homesteads old, with wide-flung barns 
Swept through and through by swallows, — 


By maple orchards, belts of pine 
And larches climbing darkly 

The mountain slopes, and, over all, 
The great peaks rising starkly. 


You should have seen that Jong hiil-range 
With gaps of brightness riven, — 
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How through each pass and hollow streamed 
The purpling lights of heaven, — 


Rivers of gold-mist flowing down 
From far celestial fountains, — 

The shorn sun dropping, large and low, 
Behind the wali of mountains ! 


We drove before the farm-house door, 
The farmer called to Mary ; 

Bare-armed, with Juno’s step, she came, 
White-aproned, from her dairy. 


Her air, her smile, her motions, told 
Of womanly completeness ; 

A music as of household songs 
Was in her voice of sweetness ;— 


An inborn grace that nothing lacked 
Of culture or appliance, — 

The warmth of genial courtesy, 
The calm of self-reliance. 


Before her queenly womanhood 
How dared our landlord utter 
The paltry errand of his need 
To buy her fresh-churned butter ? 


She led the way with housewife pride, 
Her goodly store disclosing, 

Full tenderly the gokien balls 
With snow-white hands disposing. 


Then, while across the darkening hills 
We watched the changelul glory 

Of sunset, on our homeward way, 
The landlord told her story. 


From school and ball and rout she came, 
The city's fair, pale daughter, 

To drink the wine of mountain air 
Beside the Bearcamp Water. 


Her step grew firmer on the hills 
That watch our homesteads over ; 
On cheek and lip, from suromer fields, 

She caught the bloom of clover. 


For health comes sparkling in the streams 
From cool Chocorua stealing, 

There 's iron in our Northern winds, 
Our pines are trees of healing. 
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She sat beneath the broad-armed elms 
That skirt the mowing-meadow, 

And watched the gentle west-wind weave 
The grass with shine and shadow. 


Beside her, from the summer heat 
To share ber grateful screening, 
With forehead bared, the farmer stood, 
Upon his pitchfork leaning. 


Framed in its damp, dark locks, his face 
Had nothing mean or common, — 
Strong, manly, true, the tenderness 
And pride beloved of woman. 


She looked up, glowing with the health 
The country air had brought her, 

And, laughing, said: “ You lack a wife, 
Your mother lacks a daughter. 


“To mend your frock and bake your bread 
You do not need a lady: 

Be sure among these brown old homes 
Is some one waiting ready, — 


“Some fair, sweet girl with skilful hand 
And cheerful heart for treasure, 

Who never played with ivory keys, 
Or danced the polka’s measure.” 


He bent his black brows to a frown, 
He set his white teeth tightly. 

“"T is well,” he said, “for one like you 
To choose for me so lightly. 


“You think, because my life is rade, 
I take no note of sweetness ; 

I tell you love has naught to do 
With meetness or unmeetness. 


“Ttself its best excuse, it asks 
No leave of pride or fashion 

When silken zone or homespun frock 
It stirs with throbs of passion. 


“You think me deaf and blind; you bring 
Your winning graces hither 

As free as if from cradle-time 
We two had played together. 


“You tempt me with your laughing eyes, 
Your cheek of sundown’s blushes, 
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A motion as of waving grain, 
A music as of thrushes. 


“The plaything of your summer sport, 
The spells you weave around me, 
You cannot at your will undo, 
Nor leave me as you found me. 


“You go as lightly as you came, 
Your life is well without me ; 

What care you that these hills will close 
Like prison-walls about me? 


“No mood is mine to seek a wife, 
Or daughter for my mother ; 

Who loves you Joses in that love 
All power to love another! 


“I dare your pity or your scorn, 
With pride your own exceeding ; 

I fling my heart into your lap 
Without a word of pleading.” 


She looked up from the waving grass 
So archly, yet so tender: 

* And if I lend you mine,” she said, 
“Will you forgive the lender? 


“Nor frock nor tan can hide the man; 
And see you not, my farmer, 

How weak and fond a woman waits 
Behind this silken armor ? 


“JT love you: on that love alone, 
And not my worth, presuming, 
Will you not trust for summer fruit 

The tree in May-day blooming ?” 


Alone the hangbird overhead, 
His hair-swung cradle straining, 
Looked down to sec love's miracle, — 
The giving that is gaining. 


And so the farmer found a wife, 
His mother found a daughter ; 

There looks no happier home than hers 
On pleasant Bearcamp Water. 


Flowers spring to blossom where she walks 
The careful ways of duty ; 

Our hard, stiff lines of life with her 
Are flowing curves of beauty. 
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ng out for . ould think so! 1e next time 
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traversed, 


hemselves qu 
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PITTSBURG. 


b inpoe RE are three cities readily ac- 
cessible to the tourist, 
New 


the Se 


which 
Orleans 
Pitts- 
} 


burg is the most interesting by far. 


are peculiar, — Quebec, 


und —and of 


Pittsburg 


In other towns the traveller can make 


up his list them in a few 


hours, and uway satisfied ; but here 
all is curiou r wonderful, — site, en- 


2 . l ‘ ] , necine s 
virons, his geology, business, as 


pect, atm customs, everything. 
Pittsbur 

unpack your trunk 
to mak: 


ou would study a group of 


place to read up for, 
down 
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and settle 
irsions from, anc 
as jy 
To know P ttsburg thoroughly 
“the kind of 
\dern times.’ 
point of land, 
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Nove! 
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S( arcely 
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final 
pe to the Protestant pow- 
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loits do 
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that 


k’s recent ex] 
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pol sit. ym the windows of 
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Duquesne 
Mo- 
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Pe f land, and built 
u 
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nong ie] se, which 
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} : { - . } 3 
the site d fort, and within easy 


reach of tl three rivers, the whole ge- 
yuntry can be s 
out o ie sides of the 
Great West. Weh 
nited States. Or, if it 
conomy that would 
Here it 
vata in 
work- 


sled 
peueg 
I 


craphv 
ography 


im boats. 


Here 
reacl € 
is politic you 
know, behold it in operation ! 


is, comp! llustrated, with « 
] 


factories and 
the strike. Whatever 
erowth of 


here 


the form of clos« 


men on pro- 


tection can d orce the 


premature enterprises has been 


; " ; ** 1 
done, undone, ana done again; anda 


too, 
triumphs of 
VOL. XXI. 


seen the legitimate 
fortitude, pa- 
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here, may be 


a ss 
skill, and 


NO. 


tience, which the vagaries 
tion do not destroy, nor the alteration 
of a decimal fraction at a custom-house 
impair. 


¢ is] = 
legisla 


Brave and steadfast men have 
battled nobly here with the 
that offer the greatest resistance to our 


substances 


us best when 
hills and 


nature has 


control, and which serve 
and in the 
about, 


subjugated ; val- 


leys round stored 


those substances away with unequ 


profusion. Besides placing 
hi lf 


ig heights, besides 


layer of excellent bituminous coal 
way up those windi 


accumulating within them exhaustless 
supplies of iron, besides sinking under 
them unfathomable wells of 
water, nature 
bases a system of navigable st 
all of which form themselves into 
two Alleghany and Mo- 
-and at 


f oil and salt 


has coiled about their 


reams, 


rivers, — the 
nongahela, unite 
to form the Ohio, 
to every port on earth. 
at Pittsburg 
Pennsylvania hills and 
are con 


Pittsburg 


and give the city 
It is 
that the products 
moun- 
wealth and 


nverted into 


yuted ove The won- 
der is, not that 


blage of 


distril sr the world. 
Pittsburg 


flourishing 


is an assem- 


towns of 230,000 
inhabitants, but that, placed at such a 
commanding point, it is not most 
flourishing and the most populous city 


the 


America. 


This it mi l 


have bee 


cht 


1, perhaps, if 
the site had been ten "te square mi ane, 
10Sse two surroun 1- 
+t high, 
wide. It 

small 


instead of two, and tl 
ed by steep hills four hundred fee 
and by rivers a third of a mile 
hemmed in, — 

land upon which 
originally built. A 
walking about 


is curiously 


low 
low the 


triangle of 
city was stranger 
the streets on a summer 
afternoon is haunted by the idea that a 
terrific thunder-storm is hanging over 
the place. 
in a huge 


Every street appears to end 
black cloud, 
everywhere the 


there is 
that 
r the scene when a storm is 
When the travelle 
satisfied himself 


and 
ominous darkness 
creeps ove 
- has 
that the black cl m9 


annr thing 
approaching. 
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are only the smoke-covered hills that 
from each of the three rivers, still 
s himself occasionally quick- 


rise 
he catcl 
ening his. steps, so as to get back to 
his umbrella before the storm bursts. 
During our first stroll about the town, 
years remained 
this delusion for half an hour ; and only 
observing that 
knitting about 
stirred to get their 
small stock of small wares under cover. 


burg 


some ago, we under 


recovered from it after 
the old ladies who sat 
the markets never 
announces its peculiar 


character from afar off. Those who 
night see before 
black hill, in 


round 


approach it in the 
the 


flaming 


1em, first of all, a 
six 
like 


side of which are 


fires, in a six fiery 


Then other bl 


row, eyes. 


11 
ack hills loom dimly up, 


with other rows of fires half-way up 


their sides ; and there are similar fiery 


the gloom as far as the eye 


ch. This is wonderfully pictu- 


and 


iosity of the 
point. He 
be at work 
behind those fires, naked to the waist, 
hairy chest and 

tremendous thing with 


excites the curi 
traveller to the highest 

thinks that Pittsburg must 
brawny 


with arms, 


doing molten 
iron, or forging huge masses white-hot, 
ich 


amid showers of sparks. No st 


thing. These rows of fires, of which 


scores can be counted from a favorable 
point, are merely the chimneys of coke- 
ovens, quietly doing their during 
night, That duty is to 


convert 


duty 
al ‘ led 
the unattended. 
val-dust at the 


where it h 


the waste c 


mouths of the mines, is been 
accumulating for a century, into service- 


coke. 
about 


able These are al 


most the only 


fires Pittsburg that are always 


burning 


g, night and day, Sundays and 
holidays. 

The approach to tl 
remarkable. 


after 


1e city by day is 
The railroad 


crossing the Ohio 


even more 
from Cincinnati, 
has an 


several miles below Pittsburg, 


arduous work to perform. Its general 
design is to follow the course of the riv- 
but as the river 
into the form of the letter S, and carry- 
ing the hills with it, the railroad is con- 
tinually diving under the hills to make 
This is unfavorable to the 


tgs “ 
er; is always bending 


short cuts. 


Pittsburg. 
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traveller’s mind; 
from daylight to 
1ent and sudden, 
at length, to 
his book altogether, 


improvement of the 


for the alternations 
darkness are so frequ 
that he is apt, lay aside 
and give himself 
up to the contemplation of the Novem- 
ber drizzle? This was our employment 
when the cars stopped opposite the 
point for which ze nations have con- 
tended, — France, 


tates, and 


England, the United 
the “Six Nations.” Was 
acta @ ott } } dita 
such a dismal lookout any- 
else in this world? TI 


there ever 


where 10se hills, 
once so beautifully rounded and in such 
armony with the scene, have been cut 


down, sliced off, pierced, slanted, zig- 
built under, until 
almost every trace of their former out- 
iterated, without re- 
man’s hand any 


town 


zagged, Dullt upon, 


. 1 } 
line has been ol 


ceiving fri atoning 


beauty. lies low, as at the 


bottom of an excavation, just visible 


the n 
and every object in it is black. 


1 


through ling] smoke and mist, 
Smoke, 
smoke ! 
eam- 
f tall 
we perceive of 
the hill 


I Juquesne. 


smoke, smoke, 
om 


hammer, and 


everywhere 


| } ; r +} 
Ke, with noise tne 


dome: of 


> spouting 


chimneys, — that is all 
Pittsburg from the side of 


Fort 


1.2} 
scene which the 


youtl saw here, a hun- 
"7 ] . - ° } . 

dred and twenty ye 0, when nota 
dwelling was sar, and scarcely 


Alle 
AuC- 
soldier’s eye 

lleg! 


human 
a white man lived 


hanies ! With 


of} 
Fa) 


beyond the 


his he 
the 
inding 


rushing lany, 


~ 


marked the 
tranquil M 


onongahela the Ww 
Ohio, and the hills throu oh which they 


flowed, ily eport that the point ot 
land a 1e intersection was 


ott 


the very 
for a fort. We 
for it since. 
But these better uses have played hav- 
oc with the 


landsc 


] > oll - 
piace, ol all 11ers, 
r 


~ } ++ - . 
have found better uses 


striking beauties of the 


ape. 
The two tributary rivers are spanned 
ht but strong, some 
Over 
crosses the 


by many bridges, lig 
of which great elegance. 
the train 

gal alive with black barges 
and puffing tug-boats, and 


that famous depot, the common centre 


are 
one of them 
Monon hela, 


enters soon 


of all the great railroads meeting here. 
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The West paying back, with large 


struction and propulsion 
s1 New 
Yo rk has no such depot as this, though 


received from the East. 


more need of one than any 
We shall have to go to 
West, and try 
minds and methods, — 


erelong, 


1¢thods of dealing with 
the Public. 
passengers are daily 
and distributed at 


creature, 


rred, 
epot, repiete t 
without loss of time, 


with ev- 


ng from the West 
inded that, at this 
‘mi »s. Neither the 
Southern 


-xistence of 


rem 
mind fully 
any sum of 

nd ten cents, and 
n consid 


ers it a proud 


‘section ” there 

In th 
j e found who 
ts fora New York pa- 
are hackmen 
exact fare as by 


is depot, on 


pot there 
law 
ho manifest some con- 
ller’s convenience and 
iffi circum- 
reached 

econo- 


h . 
nave 


it we 
and 


a State 


ctness 
that is 


rV Northern 


Western, 
constitutes 


NNSYLVANIA, 


a class 
— square, 
il, saving Pennsyl- 

10 affectation ere of 
nto the pocket without 
» 1s no one Aere who 
are such 
ight, and nine cents. 
converted into steel 
t the people who do it 
row away ever so 
the results of their 


her hand, these men 
when 
During the war, no 
passed 


to be liberal 
through 
bountifully en- 
Sanitary Fair 


Sine 
being 


tertained; and the held 


here yielded a larger sum, for the size 


Pittsburg. 
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of the city, than any other. The sum 
was very nearly four hundred thousand 
dollars. It is people who feel the utility 
of copper coin that can do such things. 

From some of the expensive foibles 
of human nature the people of Pitts- 
burg are 
can 
would 


There 

He 
be a very bold man indeed who 
should venture into the streets of Pitts- 
burg with 


necessarily exempt. 


never be any dandies here. 


a pair of yellow kids upon 


his hands, nor would 
more than ten 
showy a 
of the 
delicate 


they be yellow 
All wey and 
ipparel is forbidden by the state 
atmosphere, and equally so is 
upholstery within doors. 
very young girls, in flush times, 
wages are high, 


minutes. 


»ome 
when 
venture forth with pink 
or blue ribbons in their bonnets, which 
may, in highly favorable circumstan- 
ces, look clean and fresh for half a 
mile; but ladies of standing and experi- 
ence never think'of such extravagance 
and wear the colors that 
monize dingy livery of 
place. 


an une 


only har- 
the 
lives in 
struggle with 
Everything is 
bought and arranged with 


with the 
lies pass their 1 
ineffectual 
the omnipresent black. 


These lac 
nding, 


reference to 
the ease with which its surface can be 
purified from the ever-falling soot. 
Lace curtains, carved furniture, light- 
colored carpets, white paint, 
elaborate chandeliers, and every sub- 
that either catches or shows this 
universal 


marble, 


stance 
1 « MH , 
and all-penetrating 
of the place, are avoided by 
housekeepers. As to the men of Pitts- 
not an individual of 


burg, 
them who appears to take the s 


product 


sensible 


there is 
lightest 
interest in his clothes. If you wish to 
be in the height of the fashion there, 
you must be worth 
wear a 
must be 


half a million, and 


suit of fustian. You 


shabby 
proprietor in some extensive 


“works,” and go about not 


sed as the workmen. 


will 


quite as 
well dres 
We 


out 


endeavor to describe with- 
geration the state of the at- 
ap env in Pitts burg, as we observed 

» 6th of 1866. We 
ten was the 


Pittsburg 


exag 
it on December, 
select because it 
first specimen of a 
day at which we ever had the 


day 
perfect 


plez sure 
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to assist, and it consequently made an 
impression on our mind. During the 
autumn, they have about thirty such 
days as the one we are about to de- 
scribe. Pittsburg is proud of them. 
No other city can exhibit such a day. 
Pittsburg amuses itself (when it can 
find a moment to with the 
wonder which its characteristic and un- 


Spare) 


approachable day excites in the mind 
No matter how dark 
it may be, the people still say that 
“this is nothing” 


of the stranger. 


to what they can do 
in the way of darkness. It was with 
irrepressible exultation, that one of the 
young: gentlemen of the press assured 
us that he had been three weeks wait- 
We 


know not why it is that no one has 


ing to have his photograph taken. 


given an account of this curious pro- 


duction of nature and art,—a Pitts- 
burg day. 
On 


it was still as dark as midnight, we 


waking in the morning, while 


became gradually conscious that the 


town was all astir. The newsboys 
were piping their morning song at the 
door of the hotel; the street cars were 
jingling by; the steamboat whistles 
were shrieking; those huge Pennsyl- 
vania wagons, with their long lines of 
horses, were rumbling past ; .and in the 
passages of the hotel frequent steps 
were heard, of heavy-booted travel- 
lers and of light-footed chambermaids. 
** Ah,” we thought, “this is Pennsyl- 
vania indeed! 
fury of 
work before 


What energy, what a 
industry! All sburg at 
the dawn of day! This 
surpasses Chicago. What would luxu- 
rious St. Louis say of such reckless de- 


votion to business as this? Revolv- 
urred to us, at 
1at it would be only 


ing such thoughts, it o« 
length, tl proper for 
an inquisitive traveller to follow this 
example, and do in Pittsburg as the 
This 
bold « onception was executed. A match 
felt 


lighted, and the first duties of the day 


Pittsburghers had already done. 


was for and found, the gas was 


were performed with that feeling of 
moral superiority to mankind in gen- 
eral which is apt to steal over the soul 


of a person who dresses by gas-light for 


Pittsburg. 
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the first time in many years. “Would 
Brown do this? would Jones? would 
Robinson? What vigor there must be 
in that traveller who gets up to study 
his town 
dawn!” 


before the first streak of 


Descending to the lower rooms of 
the hotel, elate with this new vanity, 
we were encouraged to find the gas all 


on, just as we 
had left it the evening before. 


alight and turned full 
; 
I 


The din- 
ing-room, too, was brilliantly lighted, 
and full of people taking sustenance. 
Hardly prepared to go so far as to take 


breakfast ht, — there is a me- 


} 
dium in all things, even in the practice 


of heroic nevertheless 
deemed it a wise precaution to buy a 
newspaper or two, thinking it probable 


virtue, — we 


that in such a place the newspapers 
would be all bought and done with by 
daylight. Then we strolled to the front 
door, and out into the street. It was 
still dark, though there were some very 
faint indications of daylight. Every- 
thing, however, was in full movement, 


—stores open and lighted up, drivers 
alert, newsboys vociferous, vehicles and 
passers-by as numerous as if it were 
broad day. It is not pleasant to stum- 
ble about out of doors before daylight, 
on adamp and chilly December morn- 
The 
valuable idea now occurred to us, that 


ing, especially in a strange place 
it woul 


d be good economy to employ 
the time required by the day to 
come 
breakfasting. 

ized, and as it 


over- 


the gloom of the twilight 
This fine idea was 

was never possible 
us to read a newspaper with the li 
feet lost 


selves in wonder why people order for 


ten above it, we soon our- 


breakfast, at a hotel, five times as n 
as they can eat. We also pleased our 
selves in anticipating the moderation 
which these wasters of food will exhibit 
when the civilized custom prevails of 
paying for what is ordered, and no more. 
These reflections were prolonged and 
varied as much as possible, and we en- 
deavored to check the propensity to 
h besets him who eats 
Still the daylight 
made little progress ; which we excused 


eat rapidly whit 


alone in a crowd. 
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on the ground that it had much to con- 

tend with in Pittsburg, and could not 

be expected to do as well as in more 
We left li 


the dining- 
room, and looked about for a seat close 


favored climes. 


to a window, where perhaps the large- 
rs of the news might be 
the aid of a glass. There 
geht enough for that, and we 
i for more. It came 


tantalizing slow- 
occurred to us, at last, to 

it was. One glance at 
-d our dream of moral 


was a quarter to nine! 


> ant 


foggy morning. There 
1 to drive away the smoke 

hundred huge chim- 
Pitts- 
and this 


sm in which 
full of it, 
‘ ce 1 ‘avy and thick by 
being mixed with vapor. At eleven 


o'clock that all » gas in the 
stores was lighted, < the light was as 
necessary ever can be at night. 
ast noon, we chanced 
t the book- 


sk was situated directly un- 


0oks where 


ore, 
y other city 

the desk with a 
Even there, 

burning with all its force 


all its light was 


two 


irners, and 


Toward o’clock the 
»s of smoke lifted a little; 
ppeared, in the semblance of 


in, yellow turnip; and, for 
at day, it was possible 
This 


By three 


hout artificial light. 
If an hour. 


laste d 
cer than ever, and so 

ght came to make the 

when, the 

1, Pittsburg was more cheer- 


streets 


been all day. 
evening scene in Pitts- 
should miss. 


burg which no visitor 


Owing to the abruptness of the hill 
behind the 

the edge of a bluff, from which you can 
upon all that part 


town, there is a street along 


look directly down 
: 


of the city which lies low, near the 


of the rivers. On the evening 
of this dark day, 


level 
we were conducted to 


Pittsburg. 


the edge of the abyss, and looked over 
the iron railing upon the most striking 
spectacle we ever beheld. The entire 
space lying between the hills was filled 
with blackest smoke, from out of which 
the hidden chimneys sent forth tongues 
of flame, while from the depths of the 
abyss came up the noise of hundreds 
of steam-hammers. There would be 
moments when no flames were visible ; 
but the 
smoky curtains aside, and the whole 


soon the wind would force 
black expanse would be dimly lighted 
with dull wreaths of fire. It is an un- 
profitable business, view-hunting ; but 
if any one would enjoy a spectacle as 
striking as Niagara, he may do so 
by simply walking up a long hill to 
Cliff Street in Pittsburg, and looking 
over into — hell with the lid taken off. 
Such is the kind of day of which 
Pittsburg boasts. The first feeling of 
the stranger is one of compassion for 
the people who are compelled to live 
in such an atmosphere. When hard 
pressed, a son of Pittsburg will not 
deny that the smoke Aas its inconven- 
iences. He admits that it does prevent 
some inconsiderate people from living 
there, who, but for the prejudice against 
smoke in which they have been edu- 
the 


the 


cated, would become residents of 
He however, that 


smoke of bituminous coal kills malaria, 


place. insists, 


and saves the eyesight. The smoke, 
he informs you, is a perpetual public 
sun-shade and color-subduer. There 
is no glare in Pittsburg, except from 
fire and red-hot iron; no object meets 
the that demands much of that 
organ, and consequently diseases of 
the eyes are remarkably rare. It is 
interesting to hear a Pittsburgher dis- 


eye 


course on this subject; and it much 
the 


told, and to have the assertion proved, 


relieves mind of a visitor to be 
that the smoke, so far from being an 
evil, is a blessing. The really perni- 
cious atmospheres, say the Pittsburg 
philosophers, convey to man no intima- 
tion of the poison with which they are 
laden, and we inhale death while enjoy- 
ing every breath we draw; but this 
smoke is an evil only to the imagina- 





22 
tion, and it destroys every property of 
the atmosphere which is hostile to life. 
In proof of which the traveller is re- 
ferred to the tables of mortality, which 
show that Pittsburg is the most favor- 
All 
this is comforting to the benevolent 

Still more so is the fact, that 
the fashion of living a 


able city in the world to longevity. 


nind. 
few miles out 
of the smoke is beginning to prevail 
Vil- 


lages are springing up as far as twenty 


among the people of Pittsburg. 


miles away, to which the business men 
repair, when, in consequence of having 
inhaled the smoke all day, they feel able 
to bear 
phere through the ni; 


the common country atmos- 
It is proba- 
ble that, in coming years, the smoky 

ll be occupied on- 
and that 


ill deny 


abyss of Pittsburg wi 
ly by factories and “ works,” 


nearly the whole population v 


themselves the privilege of 1 


With thre« 


a dozen railroads, the people have ready 


living i 


I 
] nol and half 
the smoke. rivers and halt 


means of access to places of almost un- 


equalled beauty and pleasantness 
P 


The fact” of 


] 
coal. 


“ oreat 
Iron 
afford to 


ittsburg is 
better 
melted, 


and copper can 
come to coal to be 


than send and melt 


All those hills t 
Pittsburg, and 
the 
have a 
four to 


for coal to come 
them. hat frown down 
that rise 
Pittsburg, 
stratum of coal in them from 
feet thick This stra- 


three hundred 


upon those 


from rivers back of 


twelve 


1 


tum is about feet above 
the 
dred feet 
the 
of coal, lying flat in the 
thoug! 


on 


water’s edge, and 
irom the aver: 


hills. It is simply 


compact, as tl egion had 


once been a lake of 
which 


liquid coal, upon 


tossed, 
hill 
rises above the coal cake, the better is 
the coal. It had 
is more compact and impure. 
What this black stuff really is that we 
have named coal, how it got laid away 


mountains been 


had 
pressing it solid. The higher the 


has more pressure, 


less 


so evenly in these hills, why the stra- 
tum of coal is always found just so high 
up the hill, why coal is found here and 
not everywhere, and why it is 


better 
here than elsewhere, are questions to 


Pittsburg. 


often 
We have read some of these 


which answers have 
tempted. 
answers, and remain up to the present 
moment perfectly ignorant of the whole 
matter. 
this 


All 


earth could find ample room in thi 


The mere quantity of coal in 
region is sufficiently staggerit 
the foundries and i 
gion, at the edge of : able 
and have a 
doors. 


coal mine at thei 
The coal that is used in tl 
dries along the Monongal 
shovelled twice. Deey 

the hill that bel 

the coal is mined, and thrown uy 


by which it is 


rises 


conveyed to the 


of the mine, and thence down 


clined plane to the 


foundry, 
is dumped at the door of tl 


which 1s to consu 


is put down 
eight and a halt 
George H. T 
is learned i1 


} 


beloved Cit 

contains a 

and a half ushels worka 
ions of tons. 

to be worth 

ton, and S 

out the who 

cash, Mr. Thurston assures 

we could immediately pay the 

imes over. 


would 
of the ¢ 


take th 
gold 
years to buy the 


im. 


alifornia 

thousand 

coal of this one s¢ 

We 

are correct. 
National, 


fervently hope these statements 
What we need is, a g 
| 


r, a Continental 


rand 
Sur- 


of the Coast Survey 


implici 
thirteen 
a writer in the “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,’ who seemed deeply versed in his 
subject, assured his readers that there 
was in the coal mines of Great Britain 


workable coal enough to last nineteen 
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hundred years; and now a great man 
i Parliament, 
world by th 


rises in 


the 
e assertion that the supply 


and startles 


will be pra exhausted in eighty 
ve i ee 
years If 
if Mr. Mill is right, the time is at hand 
when Sheffield, | 


Thurston is right, and 


irmingham, and the 


cities of England will begin 
these hills 


If there 


eyes at 


+ } - 
ittsburg. 


of bitumin¢ 


us coal 
‘ thousand years, 
elphia, 


York, 


make 


m why 
ington, New 
cities, may n 
coal regio! 
country in 
discussed, and there 
arry 


the 
tne 


1 to New 
Orleans | year by ittsburg house, 
that conta ill the coal of three 
uarter act f seam. It 
to know 


Vy iong e ittsl g seam Can keep 


ind 
were well 


and exactness 


To ol he whole process of get- 
ting coal ou ' the hills, it is only 
} 
I 


necess 


ialf a 


hela, walk 
the banks of 
yvehold, in 
hole ab 
to stand upright in. 
1as smooth walls of coal, 
a narrow railroad track in 
n is neither damp nor 


te flowers are 

entrance. oStran- 

nter this convenient and 
Ss 


e, which may lead into 


, or even three 
} nd } 
nunared 

: ae ae 

lly think it best to go no 

; lay] sm +) - ‘ ] -1 

IS aS Gark In there aS Cark- 

as silent as a tomb. 


shows like a distant 
The 


1e pickaxe, or the rumble 


1 


visitor listens for 


the soun 
f - Los ™ 10thine breal he 
ot a COal-car; Dut nothin reaks the 


y 
“4 


92 
“9 


horrid silence of the place, and, re- 


tracing his steps, he sees with pleasure 
the point expanding into a round O. 
Reassured, he peers 


I again into the 


heart, and 
far distance a speck of light. This 
speck slov 


mountain’s discerns in the 


very slowly, approach- 
es. A low and dist 
The light 


A voice is 1, 


ant rumble is heard. 
speck of alee) as S 
peck O eniarges a 
heard, —the voice of al 
addressing an observation to a mule. 


The light, that was but a speck, be 
the gloo nN; and 


that it 
a mule’s head, and 


) dispe rse 


aiscover 


>is drawin 


or 
> 


black white boy, who 
upon his head. 


ately dumped, the m 


the other I of 
enters the black h 

has a proper respect 
will hesitate to climb over 


but 


is frequently stronger than pt 


exceedingly black car; 
and there are travellers who 
into the black 


1 
they see an 


bowels 
empty Car 
What a strange sensation! 


the distance ! 
entrance, after di 
dot, disappears quite 

before anything becomes visi 

As we pass ¢ 
narrow stre 


depths of the mine. 


this black and 
wide enough for a car, an 


enough for a man to s 
in the car,—we observe 
doors into black, empty rooms. 
are “rooms.” When a mine is opened, 


the first thing, of course, is to make a 
straight passage into it; but on each 
side of the “rooms” are op- 
one man being assigned to each, 


ened, 
who 
tude. 


“rooms ” 


excavates t apartment in soli 

The partitions left between the 
keep the hill from settling 
down, and they remain intact until the 


seam is worked out. Then the parti- 
tions are knocked away and the coal 
removed. The hill is then only sup- 
ported by uprig 
} 


feet thick, w 


it logs, two or three 


as the hill settles, 


r] 
1ich, 
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are pressed slowly down and flattened 
out. 
After a long ride in the car, 
l 


Speck of 


signs 
light is 
> click of 
The train 
the 


of life appear; a 
seen in the distance, and the 
a pickaxe is faintly heard. 

coal-cars door 


of empty stops at 


of a “room,” and one of them is cast 
off, and pushed into this apartment 
visitors alight as 
find 


} 1 
coal-hole 


turnout. The 


can, and 


by a 


best they themselves 


in the coaliest ever known. 


Nothing is seen, felt, or smelt but coal; 
nothing is heard but the eager strokes 
of an invisible pickaxe, wiel 
The solitary occu 


ded by an 
unseen arm. 
this “room” is invisible at the moment, 
the 


When a 


because he is employed in what 


miners call “bearing in.’ 


miner finds himself before 


coal, from w he excavate 


convenient masses prec ious 


first does is 
To “bear 
knees, 


yly in at 


commodity, the 
to “bear in.” 


down wu 


is to get 


yon your with a 


pickaxe cut dee} 
the seam of coal, — ir in as you 
When 


three 


down. 


can reach, even by lying 
the 


miner has made his gash, 


feet deep and six feet is very 


wide, it 
: 
| 


easy by wedges, or 


even by t 
] 
l 


ie pick- 
i 


axe alone, to bring down all the upper 


part of the seam in pieces small enough 
to handle. 

at the 
enthusiasm, 


Our miner was bearing in, 
moment of our entrance, with 


‘ing a little 


owing to his be 


behind with his heap for the next load. 


Each miner expects t car-load 


ready when his car 
out his work accord 
done when he 


and loaded it upon 
for doing these two t 
paid a certain sum per bush« Seven 


ivo, that sum was three 


cent ; 


years quarters 
four cents ; and 
get out 
per day when the price 
now at the high 


es in his room, 


of a it is now 
coal 
than 


price. Our 


the miners used to more 


was low 
they do 
hearing voic 
rose at length, led him- 
self by the light of a small tin 
lamp that hung loosely on his 


eager miner, 
and dimly revea 
very 
fore- 


head. What a picture he was, as he 


vant of 


a wall of 


bottom of 


[January, 
peered over the heap of coal, with his 
black cap fitting close to his 
dangling tin lamp, his coaly 
red li 
eyes 


head, his 
his 
black 
dull 
black of the rest of his countenance ! 
He looked the S Spirit of tl 
He was, introduced to the in- 


visage, 
ps and white teeth, and his 
glistening in the midst of the 


1e Coal-mine. 
however, 
truders as “ Mr. Gallagher” 


; and a very 


merry, social, pleasant fellow he was. 
People » into the mines prepared 
to regar 

workers in the 


ompassion these or imy 


eternal dark; but, on 
the contrary, they find them the gayest 
of men, very cheerful and companion- 


able, with a keen sense of independence 
We discovered 
at once that his man of the dangling 
indeed J/r. Gallagher. He 


begins work when he likes, works as fast 


and personal dignity. 


t} 


lamp was 


as he likes, or as slow, and goes home 


when he likes. His “room” is his own 


d; and when he has dug 


out of yushels, 


which about 


afternoon, he takes 
tt dinner-kettle, 


1 —s * 
ote ana his 


gets upon a load of coal, rides to 


day- 
When he 
Saturd: 


an 1unters home. 


I } 
had his thorough -after- 
wash, and 1 


noon 
Sunday broad 


has put on his fine 


loth, he looks like a pale, 


The sun does not 
the wind roughen 


SKIN, nor 


rks in the dark, in a still air, 


a uniform temperature of about 


grees, the year round. If | 


+t rich, he can. 


rs about here once 


coal at tl larte rs of a cent per bu 


el. The -ople who live near the mines 
} 


tl 
r tl iongahel neak wel 
along Monongal i Speak well of 


the miners asaclass. The 
ora lerly A 
1 


»y are proud, 


honest, and few of them, 
native 


their wives; but 


“s @ ¢e in their 
] ppir lg 
even the few who do this are acquiring a 


The 


apples and watermelons 


taste for nobler slendatai farmers 


say thz 
The min- 
ers are proud of their right to vote, are 
prompt to exercise that right, 
erally send their children to school. 
We asked “ Mr. whether 


are as safe here as anywhere. 


and gen- 


Gallagher ” 
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the practice of his vocation was attend- 


Like 


ilous employments, he pro- 


7 1 
} 


ed by any most other 


langer. 
men 
re was not the least dan- 

was 


h ne 


man 


only careful. In 
] 
A 


adduced the fact, 
is mine only one man had 
1 eleven months, and he 


a piece of “horseback ” 
Horseback is a thick 
ibly heavy stone that is 
the top of the stra- 
and which ought to fall 
is cut away from under 
isses of it 

the roof of the mine, and cannot be 


1 } ‘ 


often adhere to 
than a 


ays willing to bestow. In 


yut more labor 


? of a mine, tl 


e solitary occupant of 

to avoid standing un- 
He also 

isure in prying 


; Py et t 
passes; he torgets, 
; work, the overhanging 
mis dav the Stare worl 
some day the solitary work- 
his 


] 


Ke. 


next room notices that 
ickaxe has ceased to stri 
» bowels of the earth, 


j I self, separated 
wall of coal several 
. . pow- 
it fares with their 

y are doing, whether 
be- 

is work- 


th 


ms adjoini 


ng. 


load or 
coal 


good-tempered or cross ine 


are 


den cessation of a// noise in a room, at 
an hour wl work is going on, soon 
poor miner is 

h his lamp and his life crushed 
ler half a ton of horseback. This 


bur 


1e only danger to the min- 
“oF 
g 


Seam. If noxious 


gases are generated, it is easy to open 


a passage through to the other side 


of the hill for ventilation, or make a 


chimney through the roof. It is difficult 


Pittsburg. 


ar 
~“ 
to see how fifty or sixty billions of tons 
of coal could be put where man could 
Sir 


get at them more conveniently. 

Charles Lyell, who was in this region 
some years ago, was particularly struck 
with the accessibility of thi coal, and 
he aw anywhere 


else coal so easily worked and loaded. 


observed that 


, 
coal 


The population 


near Pittsburg is 
thousand, and seven th« 
are employed in and abou 
The annual product o 
something near two 

of tons, of which one 


half 
} 


( is con- 
sumed at Pittsburg, and 


the rest is 


sent away down the rivers to fill the 


valley of the Mississippi with smoke 
In one week of 1866, seven steamboats 
arrived at New Or 


fifty-eig] l-barges 


leans, having in tow 
from Pittsburg, 
contain al orty-five thousand 


f ] New 


tons of coal, 
three hundred and twenty-five thousand 


Urle 


ins 


dollars. 
coal prod- 

Seam which 

Pittsburg i y it 


pe riorms 


a prodigious quantity of work, < 
by nine thousand mechanics a1 
ers. There are in th 
towns which 
only by 
hundre and “ works.’ 
glass-works, in whicl 
sS-ware j 

employ three thousand 

is important brar 
was planted 

] 


ho ie€ss 


portions of 
aware out of 


bottle-works here incredi- 


ble number of seventy million bottles 


1 vials 


But Pittsburg 


told in Ni 


annum. 


per 


(so we were Long- 


wine-cellar at Cincinnati) has 
not yet learned to make a champagne- 


worth’s 


bottle that will stand the pressure of 


t 
that wine. A serviceable champagne- 
bottle has never yet been made in the 
United $ 


France for all that we require in Ohio, 


tates ; and we have to send to 
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We learned 
that 


comes 


Missouri, and Californi 
(in the same subterranean retreat 
the Pittsburg 

nearest to being what a cha 
bottle should be, of any n 


One in ten of the 


champagne-bottle 

npagne- 

1ade in the 

United States. best 

French bottles bursts in the 

the bottler ; 
hott] 


VDOLLICS. 


in six of th 
But the 


inveterate swill 


one e best Pitts- 


truth 
suc] llers of every 
mess that 


elled 


minable 


weitione | 
happen¢ 
ity to knov 
and one 


Pittsbur 


and a 
and 


to leng 


oven, 
As that 


divides where 


oven 


gently falls 
on the bottom of 


your sheet of window soon 


the required 
Th 1ere 


as it is cooled, it is cut into 


izes by a umond are also 


fifteen flint wor}! sb urg, 


annual product of whi is more 


than four thousand tons of the finest 
are, worth two millions of dol- 


total \ » of the glass made 
about seven 


ions of dollars, \ is almost ex- 
» half of the » of our whole 
annual product of glass-ware. This is 


the 
Pittsburg coal at 


one item of yearly work 


Pittsburg. 


done by 
Other tri 


Pittsburg. 


[January, 


fles are sixteen potteries, forty-six foun- 
thirty thirty- 
manufactories of machinery, and 
Such a thing 


dries, -one rolling - mills, 
three 
fifty-three oil-refineries. 
of coal ! 

Oil Cree k isa br: inc h of the 


plenty 


it is to have } 


Allegl lid- 
into it one hun- 


Pittsburg. itts- 


ny River, and et 


dred 


npties 
k 
mues above 


burg is, consequently, the great petro- 
leum mart of the world. It is but five 
years ago that this material became im- 


4 
received 
1866 


dred thousand | 


there were 
year 


‘ 
yeu 


portant ; and 
at Pittsbu 
than 
of it. 
the 


during the more 


arrels 


sixteen hun 
The Alleghany River is one of 


swiftest of vigable streams; but 


there is never a moment when its sur- 


face at Pitts 


-troieum. 


rg is not streaked with 
require re- 

ihabitant of this 

fire.’ The 


lown this impetuous 


river on 
ghtest-built barges, — 
xes made of common 


the oil is poured 


retro- 


if 


nt to knocka hole in 
When si 
: i 
the petroleum 
fuller 
Ina 


and 


min- 


ant the vessel 


until it overflows. 


gets 
few 
the petroleum lies all spread out 
] swift river, 


making its way 


the barge is 


one. 


ee 
pared to d 


toward while 


filled witl ter and 
We 
ly upon the 


ery, the 


were pr¢ iscourse vise- 


panyect of oil, —its discov- 
fortunes made and squandered 
1ealthy, 


now gy: from the 


proper 


way 


> to that of a busi 
’ 


ness. 
lace, however, to the 
Journal ” (publi 
related 
a story 


gion), who 

Pittsburg 
more item 
appeared in the papers, recording the 
f a certain farm on Oil Creek for 
taxes, which elicited from the editor of 


than preaching. An 


sale of a 
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the 
remarkable 


“Crawford Journal” the following 
explanation : — 

“ This farm was among the first of 
the oil-producing 
Early in he 
this fa 


some 


farms of the 
Van 
struck, 
the rate of 
hundred barrels per 
wells yiel 


valley. 
Slyke well, on 
flowed for 


rm, and 


time twenty-five 
day, and several 
¢ from two hundred toeigh t 
struck at 


: : 
hundres rrels were 


sequent periods. Beside 
were mal r wells ; 
tory, tho 


regaraeda 


mismanage 
the best in the oil 
Widow Mc 
' burns received 
with 


is 


Clintock 


oil. 
average daily income 


crude 


from interest of the farm 


was two thousand dollars; and by her 


will tl with all 


her posses- 
sions in , without reser- 


john W. 


was lef 
e 


. 
adopted son 
I ; 


vation, to 

Steele, } n ut 
In the iron safe 
kept 


twenty \ 


where the 


was found 


dred an fty thousand dollars, 
thirds of the amount in greenbacks, 

the balance in gold. J} . M ‘lintock 
was hardly id in her fi betore 
young Steel | have had 
cious in 


~ | 5 | 
ounded by 


nothing 


his compo- 
sition, a set of vam- 
] + 
iong as ne 


The 


id was evidently turned 


pires, who clung to him as 
had a 


million: 


young 


by his ¢ >, as has been tl 


many made his ‘pile 
in oil’; and he wz yf the opinion 
too 


rown 


that his money would accumulate 


rapidly unl t was actually th 
away, and throw it away hedid. Many 


of the concerning his career 
in Nev and Philadelphia savor 


strongly iction, and would not be 


credited were they not so well authen- 


ticated: Wi women, horses, faro, 
made a 
wreck of chee princely fortune ; and in 
twenty Johnny Steele 
dered two millions of 
John Morrissey, M. C., 


him at fare 


and general ‘chanel hery, soon 


months squan- 
Hon. 


‘went through’ 


dollars. 


hun- 
hts ; 


amount of 
dred thousand dollars in two nig 


, 
» to the one 


Pittsburg. 


iat of 
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he bought high-priced turnouts, and 
after driving them an hour or two gave 
them away ; 
and member 
with a diamond pin and ring, and kept 
three 


after 


equipped a large minstrel 


troupe, presented each 


about him, besides, two or men 


who were robbing him day 


filling 
tion of doorkeeper for 


day. 
the honor able i 
Skiff 

lord’s Minstrels, the com 


He is now 


pany 


ganized, and is —to use a ve 


sive, but not strictly classical ph 
completely 

“The 
worked so assiduously to effect 
ruin 


. pl uyed out.’ 
wealth obtained by those 
> te 
J 
-rmanen benent 


gave little pe 
its possessors. The person most 


zen and chiefly instrumental in brit 
about 


was the 


ition of affairs 
Slocum, who 
weel S 


cond 
Seth 
this city 
He 
one hundred 


the present 


notorious 
several 


hung around 


last summer. was worth at one 


time over thousand dol 
lars, which he had ‘captured’ f 
Steele, and laid 


but when the 


aside for a 
latter’s money v 
to itself wi 


present knowr 


his amount soon took un 
and he 
old associates as a 


is at 
‘dead beat.’ 


accounts, Slocum was incarcerated 


the jail of a neighboring 


rious breaches of the pez 
unable to obtain bail in the sum of fi 
hundred dollars. 
of the 
or the « 
are soon parted. 


Exemplifications these 
old adage, ‘ Easy come, easy go’ ; 
their mone} 


other, ‘ Fools and 


This is merely the most striking and 
best known of many similar 
It is doubtful if ac- 
quired, wunent merit on the part of tl 
] 


instances. 
wealth suddenly 
, has ever been of rea 
e ay Steele 
him in gettir 


recipient service ; 
and we presum 
best thing 
rid of 


possible for 
absurd millions in 
He n 
der them twenty years, and even then 
had left 
proper place in the world. 


+h 
ul 


his twenty 


months. eht have staggered un- 


enough keep him from his 
Hay 
in the oil country, where 
after the 


ypily, all 
1S 1S 
the 
citements of recent years, and is set- 
tling down to be a safe and legitimate 
pursuit, like coal, iron, and salt 


over 


business languishes ex- 
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It is, however, the iron-works of 
Pittsburg that usually attract the stran- 
first, astonish him most, 
him We all 


quantity of “dirt” 


ger and de- 
tain 
precise 

f us has to eat in a lifetime. 


longest. know the 
which each 
It is one 
reader aware, 
the United 


one hun- 


eck. But is the gentle 
hat each inhabitant of 


“ 


consumes” about 


venty-five pounds of iron 


assured; and 
fact is 


So we are 
1 that the 
ly honorable to us, 


also informe 


since the quan- 
iron consumed 
is one of the 
A Spaniard, for 
with only five pounds of 


nation 
tests of i io! 


' 
npie, 


exal 
and a 
cient. An 
fifteen, a Swiss 
Norwegi 


must have e fifty 


Russian finds ter 
Austrian is 
with -two, a 
in with thirt German 
pound enchman 
sixty, 
consumed 

manu- 
ndred 
l be- 


is not one of those estab- 


in those hu 
iron-works mentionec 
vhich an i rent perso 
h to enter- 


compass 


famous and es 


Pittsburg, as we have » remarked, 


is densely packed Go 
J 7 | 

vhere you will, you 

the most particular 
1 ands to | 
rewards examination. 
lish a colle re, 

that the 


weeks at 


seni 
and i 
their knowle 


chemistry, 


to vivify 
ind the ot 
Alle- 


all the gre 


and turbid 


to the river, as 


Down by the swift 
ghany, close 
Se . 5: ate — rT 

rounaries are, we 11 overed with dal! 
culty, on a very da ing, the cele- 


brated Fort Pitt Foundry, where 
five { 


cast 


hundred of 
that 
out of 
may 


the great guns were 
the late “ So-Called’ 
this establishment 


the sublime of the me- 


blew 
water. In 
be seen 


(January, 
chanic arts. Only here, on the conti- 
nent of America, been 
cast those monsters of artillery which 
called by the ridiculous diminu- 
tive of y-inch gun.” A 
twenty-inc h gun is one of those corpu- 
lent 


have there ever 


are 
“the twent 
ordnance that we 
about 

vhich weigh sixty tons, cost fifty thou- 
sand dollars each, a ball of 
a thousand pounds three To be 
exact, the ball weighs one thousand and 


piec es of see 


mounted on forts our h: irbors, 


and send 


miles. 


eighty pounds it costs one hundred 


and sixty-five doliars. To discharge a 
ot, gun, loaded with one of 
} 
1 


hese balls, requires one hundred and 


twenty-five pounds of powder, worth 


forty cents a pound; so that every time 


one guns is fired it costs a hun- 


dred and ninety-five dollars, without 


wear gun 


and tear of the 
, 


id the pay of the men. 
‘ where these huge guns 
, lofty, dark, and re- 
markably Nearly every opera- 
tion goes on in silence, an hout the 


We will endea 


woras, 


d wit 
vor 
it is that 
iron with a hole in it 


cost so much. 


how 
a large me of 
should 


To peo} le 


iron is iron; but to people inside of that 


outside of the iron world 


world there are as many varieties of 
iron as sources of 
We hav 


positiveness with which the inh 


supply. 
the 
abitants 


been amused at 
ts declare their iron to be 
world.” The people 
Lake Superior, 
Iron Mountain 
iron-makers of Lake 
all who have 


of iron distri 
the 
of Marquette, upon 


+} 


“best in the 
the 
peo] le interested in the 
of Mis 
Champlain, and anything 
assert the 
iron. The 
ill these people are right ; 


s 


to do with an iron mine, su- 


periori their own best 


for each of the great brands of iron actu- 
ally zs the best in the world — for some 
The 


comes 


iron for these large 


field 


-ennsylvania, 


purpos¢ S. 
from the Bloomf 
Blair County, I 
is in the United States but 


cannons 

Mine, in 
and there 
one other iron as good for guns; and 
that is found 
Everything depends upon the even and 


in far-off Massachusetts. 
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sufficient density of the iron; therefore, 
the pigs of iron from the Bloomfield 
Mine are again melted and purified 
here. They have an ingenious machine 
for testing the Bya 
system of levers, a round piace of iron, 


incl 
incn 


strength of iron. 
one thick, is subjected to a steady 


pull 


is enabled to 


breaks, and the operator 
how 
The 


twisting and 


until it 
ascertain precisely 


many pounds’ weight it will bear. 


same machine tests it by 
by crushing. It is this machine which 
determines the rank and value of all 
iron. 

‘he mould in which the cannons are 
normot iron 
when ready 

forty tons. 


mould is 


cast is an é€ is structure of 
and sand, which 
for 
The 


most 


weighs, 
than 
the 
delicate of all 


more 
the 
the 


] but it would 


work done in the foundry ; 
ible to convey an idea 
When it is ready, 


and let down 


be nearly 
of it 
hoisted by 


on it is 
team-derricks, 
vith 
fluid. 
wonderful. 
lifts, car- 
thirty 
its moul 1, 


all (including t 


where it stands on end, 
fiery 


into a pi 
open mouth, ready for the 
Those team-a 
One y their 
ries, and 


erric ks are 


man assistance, 


posits upon a Car, in 
nty-inch gun in 


e waste 


indred tons ; 


met hirty 
» | 


he does with about much 
r¢ q lired to 
yf beer from a barrel. The 
two hun- 


exertion as is 


foundry — 
ld not 


men-cou move 


ne inch in twenty- 


| by machinery. 
ng event of the day is the 


t 
ich occurs here at two 


o’clock in the afternoon, one great gun 
Three furnaces, 
stacked full 
man’s head, 

o’clock the are 
them. In three 
hours the stacks of pigs are all melted 
pool « yp ow iron one foot 
h of t 
ined with clay, ext 


: ‘ » dace 
being Cast every day. 


early in the morning, are 


of pigs of iron, as high as a 


and about ten fires 
lighted under some 


down into a 


deep. From eac he three furnaces 


ae om ends 


an iron 
across the wi 
the 
The 


e and gloomy foundry, to 
h is this day to be fil 


feet, per- 


mould whic led. 


distance is a hundred 


Pittsburg. 2 


haps ; and the iron troughs are laid in 
curves, to prevent a too rapid flow of 
metal. (The Ohio River is arranged 
on the same principle.) Men are — 
tioned along each trough to comb off tl 
dross, and there are men at the jaan 
with levers and other implements; while 
Joseph Kaye, the foreman and genius 
of the place, who learned 
thirty years ago, and who is the inven- 
tor of important parts of the pri 

we are beholding, 


his trade here 


stands apart, to 


4 
} 


the word and overlook the whole. 
A man at eae 
At once 


1e fierie:s 


word is given. 
sets the stream running. 
FIERY SERPENTS of tl 
come 
a kind of slow rush, <z 


4] 
, tnree 


coiling down those 


troughs 


and 


make 
mould, into which 
and fall to the bottom with a sput 
thud. The to a 
rfect, until the stream has reac 
The ies th: 
fiery devil’s eyes, < 

fly from hi: 


laadi« 
ac adly 


they go head 


resemblance 
is pe 
the gun. 
can see the 
the sparks 
the 
streams run for about twe 
, alu 


stranger fanc 


that 


signs of a 


and then, at a signz 
thrust the aj 


arture f 
aperture Ol! 
nace; the stream 


into 
s dwindle to thread 
and dry up. 
Usually, a] 


seems as if it — go 


goes so smoot 


no otl 
But there are fri 


ness. ate i Ss 


in one of 


metal will overflow spread 


about the ground ; or the supply of iron 
will be mould is 
full; ora 


exhausted 


quite break will occur 
mould, and the 

ing the mould, and wasti 
bottom of the pit. It is 


hat Joseph Kaye asserts 
power, and stands self-posse:s 
midst of panic-stricken men. 
great gun about to lapse int 
has saved by his 
been times 
he 
h 


ruin he 
skill. 
ery man fled 
They point out 
who was so thoroughly terri 
breaking of a steam-derrick 


gun hanging to it, that he ran home at 


There have 
but him, and 
one honest 

fied by the 


with a 
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the top of his speed, and could not be 
} 
4 


coaxed back till six months had passed. 
rman in a most 
The furnaces having 


Another Ge was once 
painful dilemma. 
run dry before the gun-mould was quite 
or- 


the foreman, to save the gun, 


dered metal to be brought from another 
pails of 


and 


furnace in iron pails. These 


liquid iron are swung upon a lever, 
rerman 
a little, 
melted 
But, exquisit 

obliged 


carried by two men. Our ( was 
so unfortunate as to stumble 
of the 
| 


noe, 


- a 
which caused some metal 


to fall into his lows 
} 


as the was, l 


agony 
since, 


endure it; 
the re 


moment, 


mo ‘ld : 
the 

to it, before see] 
the 
urious precautions are taken to 


ise the eig 


} . 
been cast, 


gun has | a vari- 
iron to cool 
manner most conducive to the 


nothing of this 


tons of 
the 
th of the gun. If 
were done, the gun would be 
i ol enough to 
constant flow of 


F the bore, the 


bored to the proper size, 
twenty 
ing 


. 1 
tons of metal. 
¢ 


of one of these monste 


1 nonall las 
ght and day, 


When once 


the 
tem] 


gun ; 
erature 

snt when the 
never be exactly 


reproduced, and consequently there will 


f the bore. 


of a hundredth 


be a variation in the s 
A variation in the bore 
part of a 
the gun, and a hundredth part of an inch 


is less than the spa 


n inch insures the rejection of 
ce between the teeth 


of a fine-tooth comb. Issuing from the 


Pittsburg. 


BF rvernment 
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lathe 
laid upon 
taken 
fired 


all shaven and shorn, the gun is 
fastened together, 
out of town, 
delivered to the 
Formerly, they 
guns full of 
off, thus 
were on the 
and would burst 
urge. This 
been avoided since the Pri 
killed a Sec 


destroying 


two cars 


seventeen miles 
ten times, and 
inspector. 
used to cram the great 


powder, and fire them over- 
point 


with 


loaded, until they 
of bursting, 
error 


only an ordinary ch: 


has nceton 
retary of State, and 
the l 


whole gOv- 


ernment 

y one of 
* visitor at Pittsbur 
an establi 


From — these enormous 
g may 
shment 
minute that 
uusand of them to 
We 
imbecile curiosity to know 
tacks are made. 


ss, to 
tacks so 
we igh 
went thither, having 
How 
itrast between the slow 


startling the co1 
1 tranquil, 


movements, < gloomy vast- 


. 7 } 
ness otf cannon toundry, and the 


rattling, roaring, 
Chess, 
fi ishin 4 wit 


animation of the great 
crowded il 
& Co. glaring and 
light, wit nany ‘tall 


-works of Smyth, 


chimneys | pt 
and red blaze 


to the December evening! Noise 


place in this world 


urge nail-factory in ful 


one 
I i hat is under the sheet 
at Niagar ‘all How should it be 
hen the factory 


otherwise, w is making 


nails a minute, and 
n every single nail, spike, brad, 
ut from a strip of cold 

blow upon cold 


machine 


many thousand 


saded by a 
there 


brads at the 


We saw one 


pour it 
r 


rate three 


shoemakers’ 
thousand 


1e attendance of only 


minute, and 


4] 
tl 


one 
a tin 
mes from a 
see this wonderful ma- 


ume rat down 


as meal 


tling 


cor 


hes the stranger less than 
to see a in the packing-room who 
weighs and packs twe thousand papers 


of tacks in nine hours, 
—r. Pi 


is rolled into long bars; 2. These long 


Nails are made thus: g-iron 


bars are cut into lengths of one foot; 
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1eaps 


3. These lengths are piled into 


of nine; 4. These heaps of nine are 
rolled 


is to be; Those sheets are cut into 


into sheets as thick as the nail 


strips ler tha 
iiling-machine, 


ne naus as they 


as close 
1 cioth- 


champ, 


to 


makes two 
und brads ; makes 
four hundred 


d fifty 


] 
KS, 


1 1 
ousand 


has a coal mine at it 


ron mine on Lake 


I lakes almost every 
ficult iron thing the coun- 
ires, which usually has “on 
en hundred thousand dollars’ 


inished work, is such a world 


that this whole magazine 
contain an adequate account 


Here 


exact; here 


are machines ponder- 


are a thousand 


here is the net 
has done in iron masses 


man 
he whole period of his resi- 
What should there 


dence upon earth. 


result of 


be here, too, but what 
man can do in iron, in the 
twisted rails from 
by 


there 


a specimen of 


form of a 
great heap of rust 


Georgia, so completely spoiled 


General Sherman’s troops that 


to wit 
. ¥ 


iron! It 


be done 
them for old 


was nothing 
1! 


Sse 


works alone that iron is subjected to 


, 
the 


new process called “cold-rolling.” 


reader has stood by a steam- 


= ate } } 
1¢, and admired the 


made thus. 
) ss of white-hot 1 
just on the point of fusion, is fished 
of the furnace, and is swung 
foundry to the rollin 
into a long rour 
pis 


to a turning 


ng and costly 


usual 


is 


thicker 


is the 
process this : 
] 7, WN 
iong rot 
the pist 
through 


men 


yn-r< 
anotl 
se power, 

the size requires 

process is qu 

rod issues fror re mill as br an ly 
polished 
table ; 
density 


as the plate on a queen’s 
- +} 
reases tne 


about two and a ha 
than those made i 
plates and bars 
principle. 

We cannot lin among tl 
drous “works ” 
Pittsbi 
claims upon our notice. 

The masters of Pittsburg are mostly 
of the Scotch-Irish race, I 

and steady in the prosecution of 


their affairs, indifferent 

i larly devoid of the 

1d ostentations, proud to possess a 
solid and spacious factory, and to live 
house. There are 
tT. 


il. 


in an insignificant 


no men of leisure in the town. 
George H. Thurston, President of the 


Pacific and Atlantic Telegraph Com- 
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jf 


pany, — who, from having superintend- 
ed the preparation of the Directory for 
many years, as well as from his very 
great interest in all that relates to the 
rosperity and glory of Pittsburg, knows 


assured 


he town better than any other person 
I 


1at ever lived in it, us posi- 
tively that there were , in all the 


gion which we three 


re 


persons out o ISiI vho were 

ing busi- 
The old 
“ retiring,” 


them to retire to. 


nor 


powerful in thi 


are usually com; 


ma 

what it is. In 
Works, we finc si irtners, 
Jones and 
these 


hname- 


two chiefs, 


minimum 
1] 


som 
smoke 

Pittsburg man of bu 
publish a poem wi 
per” doubted at the 
man, but 
and 


Sir, not practical. nese 


excellent strenuous men accuse 


themselves vehemently of a want of 
the 


public spirit, and it is evident 


Pittsburg. 
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charge is just. For the last few years, 
business has rushed in upon them like 
a torrent; and all their force having 
been expended in doing this business, 
they fact, that a 
GREAT upon their hands, to be 


now awake to the 


consoli anized, paved, policed, 


parked, purified, and adorned. They 


now feel that some of those iron ki 


those g 
| 


_ : : 
and Cia must ieave Dusiness to their 


{ 
j t 
sons and nephews, and take hold 


wo too hard. 
room to tell 
great brains 


him tell it. 


> outline. 


We can 


At 
} a firm about to 
n-works. Capi 

fifty thousand d 


business of a 


at sixteen. 


wd 
JLidIs. 
million 
Ticklish work this! 


ion in estima 


Game, 
both were 
ess, honor 
game was W 
1 
hu 


from one 


ica. GI! 


rious 
ingenuity. 
1 by the fi 

workmen. 


tages owne 
by their own Paper, 


edged. 
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"T"1.,: 
i) 


hay 


son 


66 ay 
W 


] | 


stor 


off 


compensation that we 


try 
ten 
Bu 


fatiguing 
“4 


k of nothing 


Ti 


her “ 


or 
he, 
ne 

ter 


ing 


the rest of their 


yuld soon 
he reply was: 
sell out for 


neve 


three 
eal 
ulc 


} 
we 1 m¢ 


a new factory for seven n of « 

then ¢ himself no r 

paid off the 
s VOL. 


ve € 


Ss 


millio: of 


XXI. 123. 


pors 


Am 


ing 


2° 
99 


is is mania. ‘There will be, per- 


Ss, a for this class of patients 
1e 


mf 


u 
W 


hat of the 
bout the 


en performing 
ming 


goes < among 
nong 


Ork and see 


so severe that 
and tl 


their boots, anc 


have to 


, now 


Dn 


re | ne 
iaeous 


work for us 
i 


+} 
t 


} 
‘ v shou 


ld not 
to d 


ao 
citizens 


iat 


it, 


be allowed 


1erican could 


ian ¢ . hi 
tion to something 


more ag 


t, then, if the work is 
extraordinar Some 

! . ,» nai mod- 
and others of the aristox racy of 


mills, receive from ten to twenty- 
loll ay; and tl 


t 
skilled labor 


- eo — 
irs a day; 1@ average 


{ do not 
five dollar 


of 


ny other large cit) 


re below 


e necessaries life are cheaper 


East 


st, too, 


e than in 
West. 


a 


For several years | 


} have 


beca 


eyond the capacity of the town 


l 
ll 


ise there has been work offer- 


y been the mas- 


en genera 
Ss 
cute. 

all who have power abuse it 


= 
I 


, 


It 


Consid 


of 


urth workingmen have been op- 


ess. 


ig that during 


cater part man’s existence 


hat 


| 


pression 


+ 


l, it is not surprising t they 
lves of a 
to try a little o; 


avail themse ssing’ 


All the trades here have 


socie for protection 
com- 
to resist the demands of the work- 


What 


keep their intercourse 


both these combinations 
to dig- 
and friendly —to prevent that 
and vulgar hostility which rages 


I 


‘ngland between employers and 


*n—is KNOWLEDGE, the great want 


But the work- 
Every one 
ld 


iad 


ull men everywhere ! 
men especially need it. 


those workingmen’s societies shou 
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have a little library of the best works 
upon political economy. If only one 


man in t whole guild had the spirit 
to ud vem, that 


a ti me, prevent 


one man might, at 
a whole trade 
from running full tilt, blindly, against a 
law of But 


would study them, for there 


nature. more in one 
are 
ereat number of exceilent 


tern il 
Sheffield 
tween employers 


men laugh a good dé 


narrow 


ness 


1 on all occa 


1 
landlords owned the 


the J 


houses where Christ travelled, and 
But 
if he should ever happen to be in Pitts- 
burg, — which is doubtful, — he would 
find that it would require an 
amount of ‘scrip in his purse.’ ” 


‘had not where to lay his head.’ 


enormous 


Pittsburg. 
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h harmless fun as this 
of the 


e slightly less grimy man of 


It is OF 
that 


pokes at th 


sla ; 
ny suc 


the grimy man furnace 


the counting-room. But if these pas- 


sood-humor of 


Sages snow the 


how clearly they reveal their 


1 ‘ 


course of political economy! 


of that kind al the landlor 


out 


working 
for his labor a universal law ? 
where, we see t 


hich from tl ass 
selected whom na- 
masters. 


from fifty 


iternoon 
linge tool 
g 
and gettir 
Monday 
vening, tl 
streets Pittsburg are de 


WIth W: edad men. 


They stroll 
they stand conversing in groups ; 
rather, in thick semicircles, about every 


shop-window that has a picture in it, 
any bright or curious object; pecially 
} 


do they haunt the news-stands, whicl 


provide a free picture-gallery for them 
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Pe rh il 
es of Pittsbur 
some ing better, nor 
and _ production of 
| rh 


inery fi 


for many 
l l a word could be 
heard m the stage. We 


—— 
they spe 


secon 


discovered 
play-bills mean when Railroad 
“roaring farces,” and of the battle. 
farces that are “screaming.” 
The reader will say, 


the 
encounter are still cas ly found. 
perhaps, that Colonel Edward J. 


agree- 


this is a poor ending to a week of hard able and hospitable hous¢ 
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the battle-field, close to the place of the 
greatest slaughter, informed us that his 
garden has never yet been dug up in the 
.spring without the exposure of some- 
thing of the kind, an arrow-head, a 
bullet, or even a bayonet. A sword 
with a name engravetl upon it has been 
recently found in the neighborhood. 

ene ina hun- 


The 


seven hundred men 


How changed this si 


dred and twelve years! bluff be- 


neath which those 


DOCTOR MOI 


CHAPTER I. 


- O you wish t 2e 
D friends?” said Doc 


] 


one of my 
¢ 


| 
tor Molke to 


it morning, sat at 


me one brig 
breakfast in the cosey litt ining-room 
of the Doctor’s Greenland | 

” Certainly.” 

‘But he’s fifty miles or so away.” 

“So much the better.” 

“ And 
danger.” 

“‘ Not greater to others, perhaps, than 


to reach him is not without 


to yourself.” 
“ Shall we set out at 
better.” 


more tinkled 


mis The sooner the 
And the 

little bell; and once 
Sophy of the silver seal 
and 
softly through the door. 


Doctor once 


his silver more 


kin pantaloons 


snow-white 


dainty boots tripped 

“We are going ona journey, Sophy,” 
said the Doctor; “can you put up for 
us something to eat and drink ?” 

“Yes,” said Sophy promptly, “ but 
I should know better what to do if 
Doctor Molke would tell me how long 
he means to be awav.” 

“ Perhaps a week.” 

“A week!” exclaimed 
dently surprised ; and s 
if very much inclined to ask the Doctor 
where he proposed taking the American 


Sophy, evi- 
he appeared as 


* See Article “ Doctor Molke,” 


Doctor Molke's Friends. 
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laid down their lives is pierced with 
holes, near the summit, out of which 
mules emerge, drawing car-loads of 
glistening coal. On the opposite bank, 
rows of the blazin i ' coke- 


ovens glare 
beautiful village, noisy with 
children at play, covers a gre 


Two railroads cross 


lred 


the field. 


which one hun and trains 


twenty 


pass every twenty-four hours ! 


FRIENDS.* 


to stay so long, for she looked first at 


him and then at me, and then at him 


again. 


the 
puzzled expression of the countenance 


The Doctor quickly interpreted 


of his housekeeper, and prepared to 
gratify her. 


*““You would like to know, Sophy, 


said 


would n’t you ! 


he, “where we are going,— 


with a 
that 
matter, 


she answered, and 
too, 
great interest in the 


“yy ? 
LCS, 
promptness, which showed 
had 
h I could not imagine why. 
tell you 
going to pay a visit to Sipsu the 


the Doctor. 


1 
sne 
} - 
thou 


“r 


suppose I we are 
Sav- 
age,” said 
“T should n’t half believe 
lid,” 
“ But we are, really 
the Doctor. 
’ 


“ liv an 
Really and 


if you 
answered Sophy. 
and truly,” said 
truly?” echoed Sophy, 
in, as it seemed to me, a half-inquiring, 
half-pleading tone of voice. 

“ Yes, really and truly, Sophy.” 

“O, don’t do that!” said she. 

“ Why not, Sophy?” 

“Because,” said she, hesitating, — 
“ because it’s sucha horrid place to 
take the American; it will give him 
such a bad idea of the country.” 

“Perhaps his ideas of the country 
are as bad as bad can be already, 
Sophy ; at any rate, I think he can stand 


in the Number for July, 1867. 


/ 





Doi 


tor Molk 


girl now, and help us 


o be a good 


s off was clearly made 


t 


f Sophy’s character 


see that a gor 


yd 


girl and 
on the 
tor it 


girl in 


’s estimation was what 


ry glad to be. 


At least, 


further remonstrance, 
ipped lightly out, 


is she 


were 


and in- 


hunter needed 


*n there was 


e forward in the bows 


ected - 


thoughtful Sophy, 


that could c 


f the inner or 


is ¢ dd-lookin g 


a 


Coppery-faced, heavy- 


isaged, beardl 


Itogether stumpy, 


} 


€ 


ss, fur- 


ne We 


orn Esquimau ; 


-ver moulded ex 


He was clean, which 


] 


1 received instruction 


rit. His name indi- 


njoyed the benefits of 


and was of the Chris 


+ 


ian faith. 
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He could speak a little English, which 
proved that “the schoolmaster was 
abroad,” even in Greenland. 

“All ready, Adam?” inquired the 
Doctor, as we pped aboard. 

“Very ready,” answered the pilot, 
evidently de i to exhibit his pro- 
ficiency in the English tongue for 
benefit. 


sails.” 


hipped to pu 
and with the ctor < he tiller-ropes, 
we were soon gliding out of » harbor, 


s1)) , 7 ] 7 
shaping ou f n-lanc 


fling; but, it being ne y midsummer, 
the temperature was quite warm, and 
the sun shone 

s bright and ¢ ous a lidnight as 
at noonday. hi stance gave 
to the day a strange, romantic fresh- 
ness that was truly delightful; for al- 
though the continuous daylight of the 
Arctic summer was not new to me, yet 
it seemed strange t > sailing on and 
on in an open boat, and never needing 
to look up a place of retreat for the 
night. 

We were full thirty-six hours in the 
boat; and during this protracted sail 
we watched the chan; scenery with- 
out weariness, — breaking the monot- 

+1} 


. by prying into the 


ony, now and | 
mysteries of Sophy’s well-stocked lock- 
er, or by a shot at a passing bird, or 
by a nap, or by whatever else served 
most pleasantly vhile away the 
time. 

And the scenery about us was at all 
times enough in itself to occupy the 
thoughts and ‘vent fatigue. The 
great solid wall of the G nland coast 
rose steadily before us; and the multi- 
1iteness which climbed 
up behind it melted away among the 


plying cones of wl 


clouds, unbrok by a single ray of 


green, —one boundless waste of ster- 





thunder w 


Thi 





7 


ry as ever took place be- 

ishwives. The birds clutched 

sr by the throat, they pounded 
th 


each other’s eyes, 


with ir wings, they peg 
ked t 


] ; ] 
1S were io 


y floundered to th« 


listin 
mile 
neared t 
is nothing to wl 


Doctor | 


it we were 
his 


wonderful. 
ft our guns 
irom every 
» bottom of tl 
its mile or 
end, the 
rush of a 
or perhaps a thousand 
thousand, frightened, flutter- 
reaming birds. It in- 


: ne } sla 1 
neous rusn, a wild ie 


was an 


ip into the 


g¢ upwards, some 
others in a zigzag course, 
*h rapid flight that they 
through ir, while 
from 


the wall behind them, 


lge, came a perfect cataract 
ring 


number of birds 


errs 


that passed 


——  - . ee 
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vas something almost incredi- 
They thick for a 


moments that they cast a shadow like 


over us W 


ble. were so few 


2 cl They soon came down with 


a tremendous splash upon the s 
of the 
about 


all, at least, ex« spt a tew 


est, wheeled and 


put 
baek again before they had flown far. 
however, the 


Sea, 


did not 


_ all 


put, 


ind Denna thie 
Ls, ’ 
and nice. Phe 


lh, icland } 
i 18iahas anda was 


ene was dreary past descrip- 
grew more and more dreary 


for the icebergs 
the 


sea to 


it along; 
in number, and 
j 


coverea 


smaller 


the such 


iat we were olten com- 


: 
a crooked passage, or 


} 


a wide detour. And all 


as we were thus pushing our 
into this dreary wilderness, deaf- 
uunds were pealing through 


ening s« the 


air, and reverberating from the cliffs ; 
of 


before, tumbling from the bes 


for masses ice were, as described 


oS on Cv- 
ery side, while now and then a berg 


turned over in the sea, rolling the 


waves beneath us as if a gale of wind 
g up the waters. 

To the 
weird effect was added 


were piling 


dreariness of the scene a 
] + 

by the strange 
forms of the bergs as we passed 
by. For the 


were fashioned rude semblances of tow- 


them 


in clear, glittering ice 


ers and spires, — of castles, and archi- 


tectural designs of every sort, and beasts 
and birds and sphinx-like shapes, co- 


lossal as those of Thebes. 
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But a pleasant 
through the 


light VW 


ice-forest from 
bd 1 
night 


hues of the sky 
7 
l 


purple 


and 


blue and and it crimson, 
— while the water, as seen against the 
¢ 


ice, was green. Its tender emerald 
: 


were reflected up into tl 


caverns, and underneath tl 


shelves and tongu 
; and as the waves 


these caverns, and beneath 


1g shelves, sometimes 


hangi 


resounding roar, the green 
come and go, and flutter as 
vapor playing there. 


ing gracefully about 
icebergs, and then, 
tling down h 


lind 
blinding 


1 
saviuly U 


which 
which 
source, 


which the eye 


Mysterious darkness 
fiord, and it 


seemed as 
voices were warning 
ruin. 
I listened tot 
irom the fog, (whi 
y that the sun could 
hed the angular a1 
and ft 
were 
was O 
nerciless the ice, it 
deed that 
warnings of approaching evil, for in the 


event of 


: : 
the voice 


a collision there was but a 
slender chance for us. 
The Dx ctor 


of steerin 


vas intent uj; 
the tne 
the boat, and 


Convers 


with a skilful hand. 
checked by the 


necessity ereater 


caution and watchfulness. serve 
the Doctor’s fine face attentively. His 
practised eye was quick to detect every 
new danger in time to avoid it, and I 
was charmed with the calmness and 


confidencé of his whole demeanor. 
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Present] wever, his face wore an 


pression of se earnestness. He 
nse fog-bank ahead 

hich aston- 
his smooth, calm brow 


Knit; and, as it seemed 


patient, angry 


ol ject wheel 


AbLLAC Dill 
iy above 
and the 
izh the mist. 
At this instant the Doctor 
] a 


s0ucly tO the 
4 


man, paddling t 
i called 


nge boatman to stop ; 
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but he was evidently not so inclined,— in the habit of seeing his commands 
holding steadily to his course, and ap-_ slighted ; but there was more than this 


aventiy exerting himesif li cali Py ey See r it. 1: . 
parently exerting himself to the utmost at the bot om of his undisguised dis- 


ly g e 
to hide himself again in the fog from pleasure. Besid 

had so suddenly appeared. much sense, | 
became clear tha lease 1erely because a wayfarer on 


: 
es, he must have too 


thought, to be dis- 


soon as it 
: > ane 
uid not st yp In obe- : rd 1 b choose to pass h n by 


W 
wo 


is summons, the Doctor isiness. 


l iS MOSt 


ropes, and sprang ‘he ef ost remarkal 
Ly en 1 . 
I knew at he he it approached us. From 


- rac] 7 ; . : 1 +] +] } 
» Crack I nense size, and the constantly ch 


it assumed in the der 


human 


— paadiing 


was something 

uation and sur- 

introduction of 
€ xpe rienc es ¢ 


appearance of 


I 


ist ice-fores 


y to the sense 
The i: 
facing us. Tor 1 m pportunely, for 
my mind 
"the fog hac 
] 


pieasan experiences, 


was 


id pirates 
i ’ f association. Ther 
ual event, that, under any vas n r I *f that he was 


es, it would be welcome. some criminal, fleeing from 
the other hand, the Doctor the sight of man, and v nturing abroad 
should manifest such great eagerness only when nature dropped a curtain be- 
to speak to the man, when he was, with hich he might 


not les gerness, striving to avoid us, 


. — —_ pe ] ae 8 a 
at a loss to understand, ou altog net 


the more especially as I could not see 1e could not feel dispose: 

that the Doctor would in any possible him by any common standard. 

way be the gainer |] y an interview. A more singular-looking creature it 
I looked intently into the Doctor’s would be difficult to imagine. His boat 

face to see if that would help meto _ itself was a < uriosity to see, —the frail- 


I 
read the riddle. est thing, perhaps, that ever carried 
Clearly Doctor Molke was nota man human freight; and yet, to the nautical 


F] 





4 > 
eye, its lines were beautiful, — graceful- 
It had 


with 


tine speed 


urved and indica 
1 rode upon the w I 
' a duck, turn lg about 


and shooting torwards or 


kwards without an) effort 
he boatman. It w propelled and 
led by a long oar, I 
rasped in the n 
blade at either 
nd strengthened 
h of the boat was 
and its width as 
ldle, from whicl 
t either 
ornaments, as 
and an ivory cut-water, 


, i 1 
the lade OI a KI 


was made of li 
lashed togeth 
frame tanned seal-s] 
and sewed with sinew 
fect seam. The sk 
top and he bottom, 


1] } ] } ‘ 
Smali noie at the cer 


boatman’s body to the 
this hole was drawn f 
margin of the boatmar 
which, made of the san 
as the boat itself, was 

a hood which covered 
was brough 
around the 
the sleeves were fasten 
draw-strings about 

was not left a sing 

which a drop of water could fir 


way either to the body of the man or 


inside his boat, no matter how much 


the waves might wash over hi 
burying man, boat, and all fron 

The man and the boat 
one, — bound 


were indeed 


together, moving to- 
gether, acting together in every way, 
and apparently possessed of the 
life 
firm 


same 
and will. 


and 


Every movement was 


free, throu lightness 
and gracefulness of > boat and the 


extraordinary strength of the boatman. 
His arms and shoulders were immense. 
The former were long and the 


latter were broad and square ; while a 


large ; 


tremendous chest gave a firm Support 
to both. 
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he face of the man was 


inous ; but I should rather say that it 


I have said t 
l 


Vil 


was savage, — savage in every feature, 
unrestrained and strong, 
gy; but 


iully cruel I could not well 


. . ¢ 
sion ana OF ener 


showed plain 
Same race as 
ered only in 
in every 
marked 
irked in 
The face \ 
cheek-bo1 
+ jaws were 0b 


mout 


beard. 
rners of the bo an’s 


down, gi 


y im- 
he nose had i! bled 


fastenings, 


a little out of place. 

uspect of the man, 

ling towards i 
the water fl; 


} 


o° . 
up HIS Oat! nh one side 


he other, was therefore 
the light 


of the man and 


and 
boat 


and a 


most while 


easy movement 


together most attractive, 


charming sight to see. 
Why 
been br: 


he was coming, or rather had 
rht, towards us, was of course 
what I wished to know; but the Doc- 
tor was so intent upon securi 
I determined to postpone 
lution of the mystery to some 
time, —contenting myself with ol 
ing, before he came well in view, 


I thought it “strange that he should 


desire to avoid us.” 


all,” the 


—‘*not at all; these Greenlanders are 


“QO, not at said Doctor, 
an odd race, and their whims are end- 
less 

“He is, then, an Esquimau?” said 
I, inquiringly. 

“Yes, and L should have told you 
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TO 
But you see 

ith him, 

I did n 

know. 


1, but 


warning, 

perforn 

ior j 
hip from a great co soon once more standing up the fiord, 
ross the waters, and he Sipsu leading off, and, as he had been 


1 his movements to 


| 
ly 4 


you. We are goin; directec 

ours. 
manifested no further We had not far to go, for in less than 
tion than he had done half an hour a dark rock loomed through 

nodding his head and the thick atmosphere, and almost as 


“Yea,” b , of soon as it was seen we were alongs 


Signifying he understood what was. of it and ashore. Sipsu pulled up near 


said to by . and, laying his boat « lose to the roc k, 

re you going toin sucha _he placed his paddle on it, and, with 

’ asked the Doctor. this to steady him, drew himself out of 

h seals,” answered Sipsu, in a his cranky little boat; and then, seiz- 

which former experiences en- ing it with his right hand, he took it on 

sufficiently to understand. his arm as one would take a market- 

how long since you learned to basket, and started up the rocky slope, 
ls without a harpoon?” in- we following. 

Doctor, pointing to the In a few moments we came to a 


great 
; 
A 


the boat where the hunting large seal-skin tent: and on a 


belonged, and where there platform of flat stones, elevated on 


ut a spear and line. eight pillars of the same material, 
on over there,” said Sipsu, Sipsu placed his boat. ‘This platform 


pointing with his oar. w4s about six feet from the ground, 
° 
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reat quantity the floor (which was the smooth sur- 
lines, and_ face of the rock on which the tent was 
pitched) was raised a little above the 

ther with flat stones ; and on the edge 

iis raised place sat three women, 

1 in shaggy furs like Sipsu, and 

yvarse faces like Sipsu, 


Id root a 


1 well-litteres 


} + 
about 


summer resi 
W e) ] is residence 
This was simply a 1] 
stones and turf, a 

be a ere 

roprietor ; but 

attraction 
the entrance 

been com 


or crawl ten fee 


; tent, himself leading the way. yur | nd knees, before r 
“ Here’ re 


the Doctor, as we entered assing this hut, we went on to a 


¢ _ . : »} q + } w around w! 
as a curious one. al little lake melted snow, around whicl 
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yf moss and grass. Some 
ce all it. which we re 
ing avout, Wnich we were 
and nlucked n 
ana we piucked some 
Vv ] 


flowers, which were 


er dalefinl 
a very aoietrul 


itly unhappy. 


to wander far- 
~¢ more to see, 
But 


sands. 


4 : : 
as the desert 

, f +} } A ] . 

te of the desolation, the sav- 


1 } 


red, and 


everlasting cann 
vs towered above the island 
e, and great he £ 
were flying 
in any number 
savage Sipsu drew his 
supplies. 
PI 
1 ] SP ae . eT 
And hi pplies were plentiful, as 
every hand. I asked 
er came to want. 


“Did 


he always have everything he 


was the food he most relied 


what animals 
clothes ? ” 
*“ Seals.” 
” No others ? 
*“ Bears and foxes.” 
“ No more ? 
Sometimes birds.” 
seemed indisposed to 
yuld answer; so I kept 
up a fusillade of questions, determined, 
if I could, to draw him out. 
“Why did he live upon 
island, away up here 
bergs ?” 


“ 


his rocky 


among the ice- 


c=) 


Because he 
This might posed a mod- 


est man; 


45 


was not to be bafiled 


would 


TIVE | ( Dn wives, 


he would never think of do- 


W hat 


h 


the missionary 
he would never, 


ne would “be 


1e did, 
11 41 f 4] 
aS poor as ali the rest of the 
he not poor here ?’ 
who ever said he was? He 
1d plenty to eat and plenty to 


His 


wanted for anything, and nobod 


wear. wives and children never 


thar 
tuecre 


came 
hungry stomach.” 


and went away with a 


* Do you think him a case for conver- 
asked the Doctor, laughing 


sion?” 


I had to own that I thought the man 
was fixed 


His the 


and he 


a faith not easily shaken. 
. life was deeply rooted ; 

no doubt whatever 
e kept 
: . 
1 


und 


that he S part, when b 


his wives and hildre il fec 
clothed, and had a good supply of food 
laid up j an evil day, with blub- 


ber enough to wash it down, and to 
keep his lamps well going in the long, 
1 
I 


dark winter; and when, besides keep- 


himself and family in 
‘ 


to any weary hun- 


comiort, 
ilso give 
} + wo f ] my 1 

S that way iood anc 


ter 


“One of your friends, I think you 


told I to the 
i 
i 


valked down towards the boat. 


me,” said Doctor, as we 
“ Rather a sorry one, you think.” 
“Each to his should 


hardly suppose the savage would quick- 


taste; but I 
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COMBAT OF DIOMED AND MARS. 


“US Sil [0 


cooled the vy 
Pandarus. TI 


ic 

band of his round shield 

1, and weary was his arm. 

, and from the wounded limb 

blood. The £0 ldess laid 

chariot yoke, and said: 
son unlike himself, 

stature, was most brave; 
envoy and alone, 

ulous Cadmean town, 

1 to keep aloof 

rash en 


1counters, bade him sit 


lace halls, 


Sald ; 


nor yet 


' ‘ge thy course 
inst Mars, with thy firm-footed steeds. 

ge him hand to hand, respect him not, 
iery, frant Mars, the unnatural pil: 


P ruc 
n, the fickle god, who promised me 
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ly, to take part with us 
‘rojans and befriend the Greeks. 
and joins the sons of Troy.” 
aid her hand on Sthenelus, 
him from the horses ; instantly 


to earth; the indignant deity 


he side of Diomed her place; 


hen axle groaned beneath the weight 
great goddess and that man of might. 
Then Pallas seized the lash and caught the reins, 
And, urging the firm-footed coursers, drove 

Full against Mars, who at that moment slew 
Huge Periphas, of all the A®tolian band 

The mightiest, and Ochesius’ famous son. 

While bloody-handed Mars was busy yet 

About the slain, Minerva hid her face 

In Pluto’s helmet, that the god might fail 

To see her. As that curse of humankind 

Beheld the approach of noble Diomed, 

He left the corpse of Periphas unspoiled 

Where he had fallen, and where he breathed his last, 
And came to meet the Grecian horse-tamer. 

And now, when they were near, and face to face, 
Mars o’er the chariot yoke and horses’ reins 
First hurled his brazen spear, in hope to take 
His enemy’s life; but Pallas, with her hand, 
Caught and turned it, so that it flew by 

And gave no wound. The valiant Diomed 

Made with his brazen spear the assault, 
And Pallas guided i trike the waist 

Where gi by the baldric. In that part 

She wounded Mars, and tore the shining skin, 
And drew the weapon back. The furious god 
Uttered a cry as of nine thousand men, 

Or of jousand, rushing to the fight. 

The Gre ind Trojans stood aghast with fear, 
To hear that terrible cry of him whose love 

Of bloodshed never is appeased by blood. 

As when, in time of heat, the air is filled 
With a black shadow from the gathering clouds 
And the strong-blowing wind, so furious Mars 
Appeared to Diomed, as in a cloud 
He rose to the broad heaven and to the home 
Of gods on high Olympus. Near to Jove 
He took his seat in bitter grief, and showed 
The immortal blood still dropping from his wound, 
And thus, with wingéd words, complaining said: 

‘O Father Jupiter! does not thy wrath 
Rise at these violent deeds? ’°T is ever thus 
That we, the gods, must suffer grievously 
From our own rivalry in favoring man ; 
And yet the blame of all this strife is thine, 
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ever W rong, 
All the rest 


Her only th 

By word or 

Because 

And now she moves the 


To raise his hand again he immortal g 


Contending har and; and then he sought 
Toe int ne arms, as if he were 

The equal of a god. My own swift feet 
Carried me thence, else might I long have lain, 
, 


In anguish, under heaps of carcasses, 


Or helplessly been mangled by his sword.” 

The cloud-compeller, Jove, replied and frowned: 
“Come not to me, thou changeling, to complain. 
Of all the gods upon the O i 
least, who ever 

‘ils and wars and battles. Thou art like 
nether Juno, headstrong and perverse. 
scarcely rule by strict commands, 
hou sufferest now, I deem, is due 
ounsels. Yet "tis not my will 
That thou shouldst suffer longer, who dost share 
My lineage, whom thy mother bore to me. 
Yet wert thou born, destroyer as thou art, 
To any other god, thou hadst long since 
Lain lower th: 1e€ sO of Uranus.” 

So spake he, and to Pron gave command 
To heal the wound; and Pzon bathed the part 
With pain-dispelling balsams, and it healed. 
For Mars was not to die. As, when the juice 
Of figs is mingle ith white milk and stirred, 
The fluid ers into clots while yet 
he swift motion, so was healed 
‘ violent Mars. Then Hebe bathed 


robed him richly, and he took 


} 
° at 
I 


rhted, by Saturnian Jove. 


His seat, d 

Now, having forced the curse of nations, Mars, 
To pause from slaughter, Argive Juno came, 
With Pallas, her invincible ally, 


Back to the mansicn of imperial Jove. 
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OUR SECOND GIRL. 


establishment on Beacon beauties, oddities, and quaintnesses in 

Street had been for some days in the way of especial teacups < 

ionary state, owing to the fact devote fferent mem! 
from us family, wherein each took 


and Indiv 


ngement, 


irs suc! 


hen in her nses migh 
to do. There certainly 


table, — 1emian-glass drinking-mugs amount native vigor shown by 
of antique shape, lovely bits of biscuit untrained Hibernians in always finding 
choicely moulded in classic patterns, an unexpected wrong way of 


_ ‘ 
gv doing the 
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It quite enlarges one’s 
possibilities. 

n of vexation, I reviled 

Murphy O’Connor, who 

l ure, and 

iS elder 


expos- 


“She does; will you walk in?’ 

I pique myself somewhat on the pow- 

er of judging character, and there was 

ing about this applicant which 

inspired hope; so that, before I intro- 
duced r into the room, I felt 


somethin 


cessary to enlighten my 
- my wisdom. 


I 
her ear, wit 


+ 


uiries. 
I hav 


a 
i 


ion and embarrassm 

ner; “would it be mnve 

to have a room by myself? 
I nodded to 


affirmative. 


large apartment, 
closet of a room 
= 


books, fishin y 


. 1 
miscelianeous pro 
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own. I mentally turned these out, and at work. “he china-closet, de 

devoted the room to the new-comer, and disordered in the preceding 

whose appearance interested me. f terror and confusion, immed 
And, as my mother hesitated r lerwent a most quiet but thoroug 

marked, i 

master 1e use, that “certainly 


she could have a small room to her- 


swered. 
the same vy 
in my sitt 
“Whe 
mother. 
“] am 
I only want 
things to be 
She rose and 
might expect | 


“Well, 


settle tl 
thority.” 
“My de 
patronizi: 
certainty 
make sure 
“But the single roon 
“Never mind; | 
traps out of 


It’s my beli 


has seen better days; 


a room t 
of her case, 


means to ct 


1 1 
seldom have 


¢ 


comes dressed with such severe sim- dark-blue stuff, made perfectly 


plicity ; her manner is retiring, and she gure, with a narrow band of 
seemed perfectly willing and desirous to ine! round her throat. Her dark 
undertake any of the things which you 1 hair was brushed smoothly ai 
mentioned as among her daily tasks.” m her face, and confined sin ply 
On the afternoon of that day our new i in a net; there was not 
assistant came, and my mother was slightest pretension to coquetry in its 


] 
delighted with the way she set herself arrangement; in fact, the object seemed 
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tne way. 
nz re 
Nevertheless, uld n 


, 
that there was goor 


not 


having been constructed with an eye to 
yvansions of the female toilet, 


modern ex] 
it happened _ if our table was to be 


enlarged ruests, there arose seri- 


l 


53 
ous questions of the waiter’s crinoline 
to complicate the calculations ; and for 
to look 
ing in 
so far defy the 


with 


all these reasons, I was inclined 
| 
I 


increasing wonder on a 
female form who could 


tyranny of custom as to dress in a con- 


y 
venient and comfortable manner, adapt- 


ed to the work which s 
perf A 


crinoline had a sort of un 


that 


he undertook to 


rm. vood-looking girl without 
we ly fresh- 


air 


ness of 


charm. If it 


fined coquetry 
not, —it could better 


t not 
planned. 

Nothing 

> 


1 


proper th: 


be 


in the demeanor of this girl 


could more perfectly 
in relation to all the proprieties of her 
position. She seemed to give her whole 
} to it with an anxious exactness ; 
but to rela- 
tions with the family other than those of 
} 


she appeared desire no 


al 
mere business character. It was im- 
ible to draw her into conversation. 
|-natured remark was addressed 


to her on any subject such as in kindly 
lisposed families is often extended as 
an to a servant to talk a 


little with an employer, Mary met it 


invitation 


1 gravest response 
yatible with propriety, and 
narked respectful- 
lemeanor 


of 


hich had precisely 


throwing us all at a dis- 


ceremonious politeness in 

» intercourse of good society} 
‘“* T cannot make 

I tomy mother ; “s 

ure, but I 


who or 


’ said 


“T cannot 
“ All I 


ness periec 


know she understar 


tly, and does 
he no more belongs to the 
mon servants than I do.’ 


Does she associate with 


ot all—except at meal-times, 


I should nk that would 
] 


| provoke 
the pride of sweet Erin,” 


said I. 

“ One would think so,” said my moth- 
er, “but she certainly has managed her 
relations with them with a curious kind 
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of tact. She always treats them with 
perfect consideration and politeness, 
talks with them during the times that 
they necessarily are thrown together 
in the most affable and cheerful 
and any 
supremacy with them. Her 


gave them 


man- 


ner, never’ assumes airs of 


wanting 
a room ta herself it first an 


idea that she would hold herself aloof 


from them, and in fact, for the first few 
days, there was a fire i 
} 


but 


way 


subterranean 


ven ready t 


he kite 
now all that is past, and in som 
or other, without being in the least like 
any of them, she has contrived to make 
yund her last 

a letter for 

i aatiiaiee 7 


them her fast fri 
night in the kit 

the cook, and th was 
sitting in her room trimming 

for Katy; and i 

kitche 


and spends m 


law in the 
there, 
in her 
bee’s cell.” 
“ What is she 


own room, which is as t 


me she is the most perfectly 
reserved | 
n 
ff 
. 4 ! . c ] 
spectiuiness oi cdeme 
to say that she wants 


my orders. 1 


Her eye and hand, ar 
are certainly those « l 
her position may have been.” 
In time our Mary became quite a 


family institution for us, seeming to 


Our Second Girl. 
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the do- 


hand or 


usand little places in 
arrangement where a 


mestic g 
an eye was needed. She was deft at 
} 


} 


china, and equally 
} 


1ousent 


sorts of 
he darned the napkins 
way that excite 


} 1 


1 was 


v s+], 
was trusting] 
] 


nanas, as 


sort of housekee} 
She was 


rections, as 
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and preserves, with discre- 


tionary power as to their 


lies, cakes, 


and 
yet, for some reason, such was the as- 


cendency sl 


USE ; 


1e contrived to keep over 
= 


her Hibernian friends in the kitchen, 


lence evidently seemed to 
proper as t 


q ikKe US, 
sestamnat | ] 4 
mysteriously, as she looked 
“snes seen Detter Gays, or 
Dut she Gon t take airs 
ows how to take the bad 


ina Go { 


our Sex 
in l 


are 
1anas 


iy of these 


and she merely 


there anything else that 


you woul me to do, sir? 
marke that was 


fiat 
But ¢ 


of a clew. standing in our lower 
front hall saw young McPher- 
son, wl used to know in New 


York, c 


up the caoor-steps, 


Our Second Girl. 


ee 
D2 
| ™ | - 
At the moment that he rung the 
door-bell, our Mary, who had seen him 
from the chamber wiadow, suddenly 
grew pale, and said to my mother, 
um, will you be so good as 
to excuse my goil I feel 


“* Please, ma’: 


going to the door 
faint. 


Uy mother 
lo 


1 
snoke 
>} nC 


, ana ened the a 
n. 

He and I were jolly tog 
classmates are wont l 
were given to 
dinner. 

Mary pi 
usual skill and « 


her illness incre 


" . 
De ImMpOssibdie ior 


y whom 


mer ilie, and does n't 


-command pas 


tlie 
something, I kne 


rame. 


she 
er- 


face as 
made an 
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“T have found a clew,” I said to my 
mother, triumphantly, going to her room 
after dinner. “Did you notice Mary’s 
agitation when | spoke of the McPher- 

but 
the 


sne 


sons coming to Boston? By Jove! 


the girl is plucky though; it was 


least little start, and in a minute 


had her her 


armor 


buckled. 


certainly must ask you 
business it is of yours,” s 
_ +] - #15 } l meet + } 
notner, setull a nto the horta 
attitude to mothers. 

, 


famili: 
the thing is as you th 


that Mary is a girl of 


posing 
suppose 
education, who, 


reason, has no 


ment and from s 
unfortunate 
but her | position, — why should 


you hunt 
you think 


her out 


resent 


reason why « 


her feeling 
6] 


res 


iess patience 


ian you.” 


In short, my mother was 


state of 
»¢ ll "7 i 
colloquia 


} } 


ner high horse. 


part of creation always mi 
cases — became very meek 


; } " : ms } 
ing, ana promised ¢t ciose 
and ears, and not or 


want to know, : was 
moth- 


look 


not agreeable to and 
er that I 
towards the door-bell a word 
about the by the 
by, decided to take the house in our 
neighborhood. 

But though I was as exemplary as 


my 


should. would not 


, hor utter 


McPhersons, who, 


Our Second Girl. 


[January, 


one of the saints, it did no 
Mary, for some reasons known to her- 


rood. 
r 


self, became fidgety, nervous, restless 


and had frequent headaches and long 
crying spells in her own private apart- 


manner of women 
the 


when something is matter with 


them. 


connecte 


of the 


was 


yr I obs rvec 
1 some little 
nervousness when 


1 


ht to keep ck 
queens and duc} 


ter, must knock h 
wy wi almost ine 
kindness. 
over; at 
looked at her 


very point of speaking, and then, quiet- 


overcome 
thanked her ove 
mother saic 


wistfully, as if 


times my 


on the 
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rself within h 
All that could be got 
was necessary for 

in New York. 


in the kitchen, with the 


reelf, she qi 


Iness of their race, broke 
srfect Irish howl of sorrow 
I; 
i 


moment 
moment, bl 


+ iif.) 
ck, and hited 


, , 
aimost smothe 


very 
e articles. It takes the 
nnoisseur to appreciate 
Enclishwomen. 


eye of 
dressed 


these oddly 
They are like antique china; but a 


discriminating eye soon sees the real 


salty 
quality 


adornment. 


underlies 


Mrs. McIn 


choicest 
umbled lace 
neck and 
heirloom 


though 


turvy. 

riosity, which I could with difficulty 

keep within the limits of conventional 
propriety. 

“T see, Mr. Seymour, that you are 

y to 


very much astonished,” said Mar 
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me, when Mrs. McIntyre had left the were all sorts of wonders and sur- 
room to give some directions to the mises boiling up within me. What 
servants. was it about McPherson? Was there 

“Upon my word,” said I, “I never anything there? Was Mary engaged? 


was more so; I feel asif 1 were in Or wast e any old afiair? & 


the midst of a fairy tale.’ Not that it was any business of 
, 


“Nothing so remarkable as that,’ but then a fellow 


she said. “But since 1 saw you a_ ground 
happy changé,’as I need not tell you thought 
now, has come over my liie o} WHAT 
the coming of my m 
America. WV 


wnt 
aunt Wa 


addressed to 
long time it 
took a long time 


affairs there, and fir 


country.’ 


perverse 
tO keep 
was, 

led from day 


misgivings < 


McIntyre took me in a very 
1 graces,and to surrender at discretion; but 

. 1 tT } } , Se 
to ride, Walk, A had don his, i WaS granted ai 


a way into her 


) attend upon honors of war. Mrs. McIntyre re- 
Mary; and Mary was gracious also, ceived me with an old-fashioned ma- 
yut so quietly and discreetly mistress ternal blessing, and all was a: 
of herself that I could not for the life as possible. 
of me tell what to make of her. There ‘* And now,” said Mary, “I suppose, 
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sir, you will claim a right to know all 
about 


ing of the sort,” I said com- 


<now you have been dying of 
ever since I was waiting 


your 


lordship’s chair at 
| 
I knew you suspected some- 


n, confess now.” 


ere f 


1 ” 
i 


* But what could have led you t 
My 


Intyre’s sister, had by a first 


hear. mother, who was 
Shortly after my 
she married a widower 
As long as she 
never knew what want or care 
just as I was en 
enth year 
r death, my 


10se men cevotec 
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in easy circumstances do, without a 
thought of using my knowledge for any 
I could speak very 
fair English ; but how I did it, or why, 


didn’t know, —all the technical rules 
I In’t | V ll t t lru 


practical purpose. 


of grammar had passed from my head 


like a dream. ‘1 could piay a iittie on 
t I 


the piano, and sing a few songs; bu 


did not know enough of music to 


ven- 
ture to propose myself as a teacher; 
and so with every other stu ly. All the 
situations of profit in the profession 
teaching are now crowded and block« 
been studying 


1 _ , 
by girls who have 
that e: press object, 

? 


} if P 
nope among then 
i > 


“My mother-in-law was 


ng, drivi woma 
] 


toid 


enterprisi 


world, who all her acquaintance 


1 1 
jurse, She Ssh 


s under infir 
on this account, and must 


connect 
wy Se 
ohe had n 
} . } 
how much 


more respe 


as thus to live in 


usefulness and protection, 
than to go out in the world looking for 
employment. 


“I did not suggest to her that the 
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chief difference in the cases would 
be, that in a hired 


have regular 


—— 
$1aes 
situa 


wages and regu 


ing th 


ler views on 


ymewhat 


week for rendering just su 


as mine. Here was 1 sum 


dred and fifty-six 


dollars \ 
ready money, put into their hands, be- 


ir work exactly, and 


control of 


[January, 
the privilege of know- 
having a 
their own when 


time cer- 


duties were performed. 
what I was doing and 
and 


and ease 


vas riches 


1 

stood 
1 

LcOW 


should 





into its 
leaves 

recedes, 

gerly again, plays 
} ++ 


S round it 


the ma 


in 
storm, ushing 
toy. But the pledge 


never w 


once 


Buildings 


; . : 
and fall, but a solid 


wharf is almost in- 


destructible. Even if it seems de- 


stroyed materials are all there. 


might be swept away, these 
dashed asunder, 


stone would 


or 
and re- 
Oldport 


ISIS. 


wharves of 
were ruined 
Yet not one 
the place whe 


| 
only sprea r 


the great storm of 


them has stirred from 
its foundations 
have widely and 
firmly ; they part of the very 
submarine 


pavement of tl harbor, 


mountain ranges, on one of which yon- 


der schooner now lies aground. Thus 


oe 
V2arYVES. 


6I 


ment of introdu quite satisfac- 
tory to 
ry’s talents in mak- 
le have had i 


prooi;: 
I iy 


is used to bel 


Darrassed 


like m iny another mad 
wrecks of what it ruined 
surges are wont 
with these 
mer the sea decl 
] 


and studs 


In the winter it 


weeds, 


of shells. 
them with a smoother 
the detached piles 
gleaming, like the « 


Russian queen. | 


] 4 
gery ti 


is 
Al 


them ! 


with lor 
their 


sides, Gecking 


spray oO! Stars. 


Water is th 


dk 


have seen the waves on 


us, we have taken the first 
ward circumnavigating the globe. This 
is our last ferra firma. One step far- 
ther, and th but a de hi 


ere is 
tilts and totters beneath our 
therefore, is neutral ¢ 


silent hospitality, 


wharf, 
all. It 
stood by al 

sort ; I 1g j s oO* 


Having < 


is a 


1: 
vnersnip. 


it, you must grant 





name 


nomen. 


=) 


Oldport Wharves. 


1; itis no trespass to land 
in’s wharf. 

ike other beautiful savage 
derives most of its charm 


i 
e: : 


of untamed power. 


would 


waves 


cralit 
more graceful tl 


“Hithe” or “ Hythe” 


sig- 


was 


room is in the second story ; 
timbers 


. 7 ae 
|January, 


syllable of many English names, as of 
Lambeth. Hythe is also one of those 
Cinque-Ports of which the Duke of 
Wellington was warden. 


This wharf 
still 


familiarly 
1781, 


Ca led 
when Wash- 
eau W | 
ty 


} > +} 
between t 


neath the gre 
a row of tl 


12:. 
ings ¢ 
icl 
cn an 


ably brought very lit- 
Port 


this place, 


was 


with 
rs, after the Li 
He is said 
ty square-rigg 
wrt, from which 
ils. His little 


are 


of oak, and are still sound ; 


j sig- the few remaining planks are grained 
a small harbor, and is the final 


to resemble rosewood and mahogany ; 
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the fragments of 
lish 


wall-paper are of Eng- 
In the cross-beam, just 
head, are the pigeon-holes 
to different vessels, whose 


} 


recorded above 


“ Ss} 


them 
atra,” 


Many of 


W 

he door of the 

the very year when the port of Charles- 
7 2 I 


scrawled ut 


Wharves. 62 
o 
ton was reopened for slaves, just be- 
fore the traffic ceased. A few years 
more, and such horrors will seem as 
remote a memory in South Carolina, 
thank God! as in Rhode Island. 
Other wharves are occupied by mast- 
yards, places that seem like pl Ly-re oms 
for grown men, crammed 


any old garret with those odd 


fulles 


in which the 
There are planks 
broken rudders, 


pe, bales of 
le 


iwwines that seem 
that 
pient 
‘een 


windlasses 
and inci 


For in t 


afloat. 


tured 


1awsers and smaller ropes, and i 
loft i 1 with empty casks : 


The sun always seems to shine 


in 


a ship-yard ; there are apt to be mo 
loungers than laborers, and this gives 
a pleasant air of repose ; the neighbor- 
ing water softens all harsher sounds, 
the foot treads upon an elastic carpet 
of embedded chips, and pleasant resin- 
ous odors are in the air. 

Then there are wharves quite aban- 
doned by commerce, and given over 


to small tenements, filled with families 
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be born. 


American 


as the cas¢ - through 
the summer noontides ; and the domes- 
tic clothes-line forever st hes across 
laves 


the paths where once 


trod, or rich merchandise lay piled. 
Some of these abodes are nestled in 
the corners of houses once stately, with 
large windows 
Others occupy separate buil 


and car\ coorways. 


es, al- 
} 


most always of | ited wood, 


sometimes with the long sloping roof 


of Massa with the 


or two ago, 
Some of the m 
appear wholly deserted 
men, and are tenanted 
boys, j 


can 


two amphi 
swim anywhere 
penetrate everyw! 
aanaconed 


some 


> ~] 
sail and 


for a 
pass from wharf to wha 
be surprising 
ike 


gle. Yet, 


were to 


niles are 
It is strange 
Europe 


and 
P less i 
tates less 


endow them 


ilece of a 


qu ny 
high, w 
world] 

OW ers 

to 

Thumb 

glance all di 

on a bold ane 

to overlook hin 

like assumin 

of the Pope of Rome, or of 

don Times. 


He knows better. Grown 


Wharves. [January, 


men are never very formidable; they 
F shamefaced themselves, 
very 


loitering 


1 
are sn 


occupied, and not 


bserving. If they see one 


ibout, without visible aim, they class 


a mild imbecile, and 


the interloper as 
let h 
t 


: im 
sctives 


but boys are nature’s de- 


cgoes not so easily 


inizing eyes. I know 
it, while I study their ways, 
a clearer 


my 


g mine through 
probably taking 
ably taking 

tter than I take theirs. 


One instinctively shrinks from 


making 
ile they 

are by; caught in the act, one 

h 

I 


10pes to pass for some harmless 


a sketch or memorandum wh 
and if 
1on¢ ly 
ilator in 


real estate, whose pencil- 
1 


nly like those casual sums 
interest which are usually 
nd scrawled on the margins 


papers in Boston reading- 


almost all connected 
by-ways among the build- 
ne almost wishes to be a 
1e officers of justice through 
ve paths. It is perhaps to 
is perilous fascination, that 
has been estab- 
You see 


ce-office 


wharf. will its 
ising not ungracefully, as 
harbor; it looks 


‘ being almost windowless, 


the aim of the 
urious citizen is said to 
f our city fathers the 

“ No use in 

j 1e experienced 

ficial ; ie boys would only break 
?em.” 
that t 


Americar ‘ots 
American society 


ms very unjust to assert 
here is no subordination in our 
; the citizens are ex- 
pec ted to show 
} 


ana 


deference to the police, 
the police to the boys. 
The ancient 
ils itself sometimes to the vessels 
moored beside them. At 
for instance, has lain for 


a decaying bark, which 


aspect of these wharves 


was suspected of being engaged in the 
She was run ashore and 


on 


slave-trade. 


abandoned Block Island, in the 
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winter afterwards 


Her purchaser was 


1854, and was 


brought here. 

thousand dollars for his 
ut refused it; and here the 
remained, paying annual 
charges, till 


has 
: ; 
dues and 
She 
and the tide falls 
; : 

her, thu con- 
venient bathing-house for the children, 
who also find 


she is 
chained at the 
and 
s furnishing a 


worthless. lies 


wharf, rises 


within 


a perpetual gymnasium 

ken shrouds that dangle from 

Turner, when he painted 

i could have asked no 

better model. There is no name up- 

merely a 

carved eagle with the wings clipped 

knocked off. Only the 

lower masts remain, are of a 

dismal black, as are the tops and mizen 
Within the | 

4 } 


stand 


on the stern, which exhibit: 


1 7 
+ ] 


and the 


which 


cross-trees ulwarks, on 


each side, rows of black blocks, 
to which the shrouds were once attach- 
ed; these blocks sailors 


are called by 
a ee ee ot, 2 ird 

dead-eyes,” and each stands in weirc 
mockery, wit! 


like so mz 


palace in 


1 its three ominous holes, 
y human skulls before some 
Dahomey. Other blocks like 


these swing more ominously yet at the 
he shrouds, that still hang sus- 
and creakine and 
and creaking and jost- 
each year the ropes 
repulsive pendants 


1 1 


them out 


stain must cling to their sides, and 


seems as 


them one of those fitnes: 


which fortune often adjusts, 


the 


one side for the storage 


jut which 


1 
} 


seem incredible in art, wharf is 
now used on 


of slate, and the hulk is approached 


through an avenue of gravestones. I 
never find myself in that neighborhood 
but my steps instinctively seek that 
condemned vessel, whether by day, when 
J | 3 7 


sne Make aa 


k foreground for the 
the 
or by night, when 
over 
If we follow northward from “ Queen- 
VOL. XXI. — NO. 123. . 


summer 


storm 


waves, 


1 - 
white yachts and 


the breaks 


her desolate deck. 
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Hithe ” along the shore, we pass into 
a region where the ancient wharves of 
commerce, ruined in 1815, have never 
been rebuilt; and only slender path- 
ways for pleasure voyagers now stretch 
above 


the submerged foundations. 
Once the court end of the town, then 
its commercial centre, it is now divided 
between the tenements of fishermen 
and the summer homes of city house- 
holds. Still the great old houses re- 
main, with mahogany stairways, carved 
wainscoting, and painted tiles; the sea 
has encroached upon 
like approach 
where English dukes and French cour- 
tiers once landed. At the head of yon- 
der private wharf, in that spacious and 
still cheerful abode, dwelt the beautiful 
Robinson sisterhood, — the three Qua- 
ker belles of 


their gardens, 


and only boats mine 


Revolutionary days, the 
memory of whose loves might lend ro- 
mance to this neighborhood forever. 
One of these maidens was asked in 
marriage by a captain in the English 
army, and was banished by her family 
to the Narragansett 
flag of truce, to avoid him ; 


under a 
her 
was afterward killed by a cannon-ball, 
in his tent, l 


shore, 
lover 
she died 


and 


unwedded. 
Another was sought by two aspirants, 
who came in the same ship to woo her, 
the one from Philadelphia, the other 


from New York. She 


both, and they sailed 


refused them 
southward to- 
gether; but, the wind proving adverse, 
till he 
Still another lover was 


they returned, and one lingered 
won her hand. 
forced 


into a vessel by his friends, to 


tear him from the enchanted neighbor- 
hood ; 
a 


suddenly threw himself into the water, 


while sailing past the house, he 
—it must have been abo here the 
it must have been about where the 


end of the wharf now rests, — that he 
might be rescued and carried, a passive 
Leander, into yonder door. The house 
was first the head-quarters of the Eng- 
lish commander, then of the French ; 
and the sentinels of De Noailles once 
trod where now croquet-balls form the 
heaviest ordnance. Peaceful and unti- 
tled 


where 


guests now throng in summer 


St. Vincents and Northumber- 


lands once rustled and glittered; and 
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there is nothing to recall those brilliant 
days except the painted tiles on the 
chimney, where there is a choice so- 
ciety of coquettes and beaux, priests 


beggars and dancers, 


1. L 
dates back to 


and conjurers 
wig and 


1, , 
hoop 
> ad 


and every 
the days of Queen Anne. 
Sometimes when | 


yy night, and look 


the 
] 


tioniess 


sunken ship across 
¢ island. m\ 


interest, 


ars have, after all, 
I saw them 

their tale. 

That vessel cz 

August, a 

nor was it known, till 

that 

below. 


Rockland, 


last 


She was the 
bound to New Orleans with 


] 


sea-water 
ta} } 
ptain and 


] 


provisi 
. : | Ront 
remained on deck, 


harbor, till it grew to 
and the water came 


their feet 


from the pumps. Then the vessel was 


towed into a depth of five fathoms, to 

be scuttled and sunk. 1 

down. Early im 

ter Parley” had 

ightful plunge, 
like a Mael- 

process was merely 


gentle thata 


ing of a vessel as a ff 
endangering all around 


strom. The actual 
a subsidence so calm and 
child 


and then have 


might have stood upon the deck 
| 


till it sank beneath him, 
floated away. Instead of a convulsion, it 


17), — [ 
Wy HarKrves. | 
l 


January, 


was something stately and very pathetic 
imagination. The bark remained 
vel, the bows a little 


stern ; and 


surrencerea 


her breath appeared 
in a series of 

tions, as if eve ry gasp of the lung 
mitted more of the 

After each ] 

a few incl 


The 


lamesake, Was OI 


face oO! 


1 


the carven 


then vanishe 


rilliatt, by ¢ 
the 
a” , 
SiOWlLY disap 
even when the rip 


} - } 1 4311 
ner GecCk, Still 


1 «3 
iASt Ut 


someh 


wall, and then they all went 


dancing waves. 


away, over the g 
the 
there 


ing-to with reefed sails by the wreck, 


wind blew fresh meanwhile, 


were some twenty sail-boats ly- 





ver 
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1 
} 


ec] J } 
ras; and when t 
} 


1e€ 


; edt fanen 
in to washed from 


ll took wing at once, to 


could 


seems to 


last of 


1e 


common 
rd than has now this 
1 i hulk with the 
it came 


summer 


ways, witl 


for their work 


t 


man, and though 


Vharves. 


‘given a certain enlargement t 
minds. A quiet demeanor in a seaport 
town proves nothi the most incon- 


y ; 
have the 


ing career to look | 


spicuous man m most 


} 
JACK upon. 


1: 


what a superb familiari 


globe! Cape 
of Good Hope 
he West C 


Cape, merely two famili 


Horn 
are in 
but t 


home. 


heir wonted 


man 
Atlantic 


a schooner ( 


of tl 


f two hundred tons, in 
presence 10se who have more than 
once reached tl Indian Ocear 


m1 
Mal 


ing-skipper, whose surname was “ Dare- 
devil,” and who sailed from this port to 
the world, on 
loop 


said 
: : 

g itside the 

or 


; 
as so small 


to go und va 

g lights, and never to 

reappear until she reached her port. 
; 


se who sail 


local 


our 
} 7 7 
iead an adv 


] 


ftene 
> sorTrTenec 


— 7 me 
ypliances of modern 


boats 


1 ; 
unce¢ ked 


mong 
ire wit 

W vic es 
They are born poor, and remai 
k is hard, with m¢ 
han prizes ; but 


makes 


maturely old, yet their « 


] 

most men te t 
And their con t 
i 

I 


n¢ vf talk, suits the advance of 


yeacefully and well. In almost all pur- 
] years brings some- 
hing forlorn. It is not merely that 
l that 


aside ; 


he body decays, but men 
solated and are pushed 


grow 
there is 


} : 
10 ¢ yn between age and 
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youth. The old farmer leads a lonely 
life, and ceases to meet his compeers 
except on Sunday; nobody 

him; his experience has been monot- 


consults 


onous, and his age is apt to grow un- 
The old 


tools and his methods superseded by 


social. mechanic finds his 


those of younger men. But the super- 
annuated fisherman graduates into an 
oracle ; the longer he lives, the greater 
the dignity of his experience ; he re- 


The Late President Wayland. 
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members the great storm, the great tide, 


the great catch, the great shipwreck ; 


and on all emergencies his counsel has 
weight. He still busies himself about 


the boats too, and still sails on sunny 
» show the youngsters the best 
When too 


at least sun 
; ; 


the landing, and, dreaming 


} , 
Gays t 
-ground. 


1: 1 
nis, he can 


fishin infirm for 


o 

~ 
+ 
L 


even 


beside g over 
inexhaustible memories, watch the bark 


of his own life go down. 





THE LATE 
"T “HE last Sunday of 

dripped a chill farewell on the 
of had 


given notice of a sermon to be preached 


October, 1823, 


streets Boston. The papers 
before the Baptist Foreign Mission So- 


ciety; yet few were found, punctual 
to the hour, wending their way along 
the wet plank walk, and d« 
row alley, to the 
at 


service had 


ywwn the nar- 
unsigh 


End 


tly wooden 
the 


meeting - house North 
the been appoint- 


Nor did the interior 


where 


} lise] 
of the iittle 


ed. 
sanctuary much 
So cl 


seem more inviting 


eerless was it that 


shivered through his duties buttoned 


in a stout surtout; in his case, for- 


tunately, a slight impediment to orator- 
ical display, since he 1 

any bodily exercise, save as 

l one hand 


drew from 


So he st 


and then 


pocket to turn a leaf. od, a 
man of with 


ly 


young seven-and-twenty, 


stooping shoulders, and spare, ungain 


frame; his sallow complexion 

into more marked relief his 

set eyes, and his strangely arched eye- 
Neither fame 


enforced his words. Son 


brows. nor influence 


of an 
he latter part of 
the preceding century had 
New York, and 
profitable trade to become a Baptist 
preacher, he had breathed from birth 
an air charged 


lish currier, who in t 
settled in 


afterwards forsook a 


with sturdy religious 


* A Memoir of the Life and Labors 


PRESIDENT 


WAYLAND.* 


‘ith inherited 
complet his 
} 


alter 
1 


— 1 
ollege hea 


vandoned 


> was 


his means were so straitened 


nce to choose 


between a 
of Schleusner’s Lexi- 
ned up his study of tl 
yet he had made sucl 


come past 
in Boston, 

to accept, 

ciety in Boston was 


is country to begi 
] tha i 


most of his he 


or approved ; 
ered himself, 
tioned, of one 
sonoro 
the 
] 


have been repeated, had 


US 


catastrophe at migh 
crowded 
of the 


nodation 


| 
! 


conditic f the pews forced any 


congregation to seek accom 


f Francis Wayland, by Sons. New York 
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in the windows. 


The Late President Wayland. 


To say the least, the 


discourse kindled no enthusiasm; and, 


with 


fly 


the stuc 


was aco 


f 


im! 


But wh 
opinion ? 
those fa 
to the 

Though 
flesh, | 


Csn, 


chagrin, the preacher 


Ine 
Ing 


himself upon a 
ly of a friend, exclaim- 
mplete failure, — it fell 

It 


hearers was a shrewd 


chanced, however, 


icon in the 
= | 


| 
the sermon shoulc 


church, 
1 be 
was brought,” said the 


ly by accident, into a 
I was obliged, really 


ae Never 
hay 


loment 
first 


>in Decem|t 


} 


more pily 


edition, which 
er, was 
and a 
discourse 

nity of the Mission- 
marks, indeed, 


an era 


modern missions. It 
it sounded f: 


or country. 


sacl And 
Presidency of 


becoming v 


yse of his career, and 


ifirmity and the seem- 
me favorite schemes 
ittered his more recent 
Wayland expressed 
had erred in relin- 

“With 
an 


ny esent 


pr 
Ss, In autobio- 
with which he solaced 
yme of his later days, 
. 1 ar 
remained where I was. 
to 


e found echo this 
: 


will refuse to count 


tious that called him 
of Narragansett ? 
1ode-Islander after the 


1 


the 


the true 


tO 
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For 
him the difference between Providence 


spiritual seed of Roger Williams. 


and Boston was not in latitude alone. 
Had he remained in Massachusetts. the 
t would have still 
he 
in- 
In 


straight lines of sec 


enclosed him; in his new home, 
came into contact with broader 


terests, and breathed a freer air 
of the Coll 


the organization 


scribed in its charter as “cath« 


liberal,” four distinct 


forms 


were recognized; anc 1e@ most ir 


mate associate of the new President, an 


associate whose genial contact may 


be traced in his whole subseque 
velopment, was a member of the 
int 


can doubt that 


Who 
was more 
We 
few 


est Episcopal communion. 


Dr. Wayland 


a man for the change he made? 


reconcile ourselves to the loss of 
7. 
b 


sermons on the evils of infant bapti 


for the sake of the most vigorous 
sault upon utilitarian ethics that has ap- 
can 


sared in the present century. 


regret a step 


never which, at a time 


1en the sophisms of the Protective 


New 


W 
system were held in 
rardly 

of the decalogue, gave us, in one of our 
chief seats of learning, a bold a 


of correct principles of 


ivocate 
trade. 
Two sons-of President Wayland 

just discharged a sacred del 

+] , : ee ] -_ 

he same time rendered a most valual 
he successive stages 
The 


in it that 


service 
ot 


record is full 


», in tracings 
long 


his and useful career. 


there is little 
The 
y read, and we spare our- 


heir 


\ 
>» YOU 


one could wish aw: volumes 


will be widel 
selves any analysis of t 


A life of 
lously devoted to all 


impressive 
heroic strain, sedu- 
} 


chapters. 
hest interests, 
it st 


and 


ill invigorates with its stern resolve 
mood. The leading as- 
How he 


institution 


unselfish 
ects are, of course, familiar. 
soured into a languishing 
l placing it, by 
lis untiring energy, in the front ranks 


1e power of his own life, 


] 
I 
t 
] 


of New England colleges ; how he kin- 
and enforced 
such mental discipline, that his pupils, 
like those of Dr. Arnold, to 
be recognized as a distinct and peculiar 


how he suggested 


dled such enthusiasm, 


soon came 


race ; the 


changes in 





> 


a posterity 


al 


the 


lé 


-ommentary 


ic 
S 4 
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Those who have heard of Dr. Way- 
1 generation, as the 
institution, or who 


] ‘ ; 134 ,c 
1€ giowing traditions 


as poss¢ ssing 
I 
teaching. 


> own Wor 


is mental 
his favorite 


as a ¢ 


examples of 
Hardwicke, 


uel Romil 


uritan, 


Then,” ’s proce ssion to 

’ > 1; = } ‘ li 
me down, Parliament down as a “slip 
ypocrite shod alii ; t in describing the 
lin Dr. Way- kindles into real elo- 
uturalness with which quen 


1 
marKke 
1 
Says he, * on 


lights of the 


bench, were the 


m common topics to every 
liscourse. worid 





7 
Dr. Wayland was never distinctively 

a literary man, but only a man of pow- 
erful intellect, determined by circum- 
stances toa literary career. He agreed, 
with the author of “‘ Christian Morals, 
} 

! 


” 


that “they do most by books, who 


could do much without them ; and he 


that chiefly owes himself unto himself 
_ cast of 
he was English, or, what means 


Had he 


Bow-bells 


is the substantial man. In 
mind 
nearly the same thing, insular. 
been born within sound of 
he could not have written more ludi- 
crous criticisms upon French character 
results of 


regarde l 


than his journal shows. Thi 
German speculation he with 
the same incredulity w 

Stewart viewed the literature of 
Hindoos ; although 
would have shown him how one of his 
that logi 
not transgress the limits of 


—involved a 


ith which Dugald 
the 
the study of Kant 
> should 
finite truth 


which 


own favorite maxims 


principle of the 
“Critique of Pure Reason” 
the 
Rev. Dr. Bartol, he cor 


was simply 
°9 the 


fesses, “I have 


expansion. To his r 


never read works.” 
He 


ends: 


an} 
had 
“We do 


address at Norwich, 


always 


wel, 


vere tl e 
| 


‘and Goet 


of expression 
statements he not unfrequ reminds 


us of a writer whose views were the 
reverse of Butler’s, — Thomas Hobbes. 
Sentences might be picked from 


picked 
that 


Moral Scien 


the 
* Leviathan” str kingly resemble 
some in the “ “ Every 
man has a right to himself,” says the 
Rhode Is 1 


has a 


land President. 


ht to 


“ Every man 
ling,” the 
philosopher of Malmesbury. Both held 


rig everytl Says 


in suspicion all attempts at 
, 


the force of true reason by 


‘ declining 
verbal forks.” 
The vigorous line whi Cowley ad- 


dressed to Hobbes might with equal 
force be applied to Wa 


“ The mighty limt f tl igantic Sense.” 


Few men, in fact, equalled Dr. Way- 
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land in terse and pregnant utterance. 
“In a ten minutes’ off-hand speech,” 
writes the accomplished President of 
the Cornell University, “he did more to 
shape my plans of life than any other 
person has ever done.” How forcibly 
he describes himself! “ I am built rail- 
road fashion. I can go forwards, and, 
if necessary, back; but I can’t go side- 
ways.” 

A nature so energetic and al 
ing could be confined in 
Wayland was 
» than a mere college presi- 
While, 


he refuses 


channel Dr. 
vastly mor 
dent. during his official career, 


on principle, to take any 


} 

l, 

< 
Lit 


ical contests, he irrepressi- 


and phil- 


yart in pé 


I 

bly overflowed into all social 
anthropic enterprises. For wellnigh 
forty years no important step was tak- 


a 
public 
public 


- 11 “>t 
powertully co-operate. 


omote the oC od, in which 
He 
and his purse to every 
from the humble 
sOcik ty to the state ly Hospital 


in Providence, 


whose towers are the chief architectural 


r 4} 4 , 
adornment of the city. 


him the suggestion of 


2m of public lil 


Even Massa- 


raries. 
held no civil office 
Inspector of the Prison, in 

some of his 


iffecting labors 


most un- 


were per- 
onsent he 
by the community as its 


by common < 


} 


vea 


was 


viev 
foremost citizen. Of this estimation a 


most impressive proof was furnished. 
t was on that dreadful day, when trea- 

had dor s worst, and when the 
i blow that 
-d chief. A hur- 


1 notice was posted in the afternoon, 


with the 


h citi 
1) ¢ 


1 itizens as felt disposed would 
on Dr. Wayland, for words of 
Night 

such a 
night had the young preacher faced 


comfort in the appalling sorrow 
came, and with it rain. On 
his scanty congregation so many years 

But what mattered rain and 
darkness now? On thronged the vast 
and silent column, led by a band, whose 
»p hill 
and along the awe-struck street. Should 
] 


Rhode 


before. 


measured dirge wailed up the ste« 


Island ever erect a statue to 
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the noblest Roman whose name is 


written in her history, let the cunning 
hand of the sculptor chisel him as he 
nd by his own door, 
ng in the wind, but 
1 and 


wavi 


eye undimmec natural force 
unabated, g his fellow-citizens 


hj ; 
viaain 


of Europe. 72 
of f 43 
be of good cheer, for the Lord on high 
was iti than the noise of 


itier 


mig! many 
waters, —his words finding fit response 
in the solemn burden of the psalm that 
swelled through the leafless branches 
against the overhan 


the heavens. 


ging blackness of 





BY-WAYS 


. HE same spacious omnibus and 
span of dun-colored ponies which 
had taken me to Valdemosa came to 


he island. As there 


} 


highway, and tl 
: 


1e dis- 
ten 
easily have made the 


; but di- 


is not more than 
I purposely 
to secure a quiet, un- 
ent of the of 
had rained violently 


scenery 


morning of my de- 
and over- 
informed me 


elapsed since a 


‘allen, and that for two 
island had suffered from 
therefore wrapped myself 
ntented witl 
sky, since t 
now flow 


with 
streams, empty tanks of 

farmers 
It was like a rainy day in the tropics. 
all over tl yr 


There was a gray veil 1e 


caeepening into 
mountains drew 
The 

] 


already looked 


blackness where 


down the showers. 


esterday as dry as a cinder, 


soggy and drenched; 


and in place of white, impalpable dust, 
puddles of covered the road. 
For the fir wo leagues we drove 
' 


over lead level, 
and 


seeing nothing but 
fig, almond trees, with an 
occasional palm or cactus, fading out 
of sight in the rain. Majorca is in 


EUROPE. 


LEARIC ISLANDS. 


reality the orchard of the Mediterra- 
nean. All its accessible surface is not 
only covered with fruit-trees, but the 
fruit is of the exquisite 


apricots are not dry and insipid 


l, 
full of 


most quality. 


flavor 


The 


juice, and with a 


as perfect as that of a peach. 


oranges and figs seemed to me 


est I had ever tasted ; 


even 
palm matures its fruit, and the 


grows in the same garden wit 
cherry and apple. The valley of 


ler, the only port on the western side 
he , tai le ril dd 
of the mountains, was described 


unbroken 


to me 
as one orchard of I 

orange-trees, a league or two in length. 
The 
hitherto robbed the people of the prof- 
eir production, and a new pros- 


difficulty of transportation has 
its of 
recent im- 
Within a 


entire village 


yme with the 
their 
league of Palr al 


- 
been built 


perity as ¢ 
i 


proveme roads. 


} . 
i las 
l five 


within the last 


and most of the older towns 


rapid process of enlargement. 
After the second league, the country 
became undulating, the trees were lofti- 
er of 
the 


more luxuriant, and woods 
Italian covered 

of the The 
assumed very bold and 


and 
picturesque 


rocky crests moun- 


i. “2 
tains on the left 


violent forms, rising through the dim 


atmosphere like so many detached 


towers and fortresses. There were 


two dominant peaks, which in the sheer 


escarpment of their summits resembled 





between garden-walls, 
over whit lemon-trees hung great 
hs | king with fruit, and under 
_ 
paims 


boug | 
} ng and dripping 


My equ 


vatercourses 


m were ne 


1 can be re 
1ountains, e narrow valleys on 
lope sufficiently to 

ontrast the 


A fine _ side, 
j ptuous co 
Ty 


7as cover 
of the terraced gardens, 


spray through the 
of the omnibus, condem me to a 
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uriously, but with 
I followed the 

loi 

bac k 

two persons spol 


and a Do\ 


] wn SW illows \ 


r made 


spec 


lve 


flowers, and 
not all white, you would take 


them to 


n 
nding im 


tered 


Oun- be real. it cost an 
amount of money.” 
Vhen I asked for JuUCVOS (eg 


intO my supper, the landla 
until somebody su 


like 


through a ke 


a 


sound 


ynoie 
Speedily torthcon 
the 


of 


lo Ste 
excellent wine. 
a long time, 
ming of 


liard-balls in tl 


i- broken 
an doors and windows of my 


house seemed to rock 
of the hurricane : the lig 
through torrents of 


4 
flashes 
panied 


down of all the 


irent 


chain. 


ll, and 


, 
was a throng 
ymen with 


ls with 


pictures« 
out of 
saw the mountai! 
ing sun, every crevice 
it roc] painted with a 
t the foot of 


} Mad- 


re-R iphaelite per 


solitary mountain of Santa 


alena ran our road, and then north- 
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ward over a second plain, even richer 
than that of Palma. 
The olive the 
vadside had 
but they hissed in the breeze as 


as if they had never 


and almond trees by 
been washed clean of 
} known rain. 
1e very colors of the olive, ilex, and 
lity. Their 
pel moisture, even as 
the mellow, sappy green of the North 
attract it. But their soft 


he keen, strong tints of 


+m 
} 
rl} 


myrtle express ari dry 
le 


leaves seem tor 


to 


nd we uld ill snare 
and we could li spare 


} 


sun-brown<¢ 


uth of Nature. 


yr of Attica always comes to 


he olive, something of 
the Sabine 


box, I know not why, sug 


Tuscu- 


ith 


Farm w 
rests the 


and the myrtle in bloom, 


] > > + 
lle these 


thoughts 


1 


were passing 
road slowly 


fell 
} } ld 


northward; and I beheld in the 


my mind, 


ereen so d 1ZZ 


“ emerald ” 
‘xpress it. 

in the sun, drawing 

If the lustre of the sky, the dis- 


ul the leag 1€ 

Over it rose, as a completer 
mountains of the penin- 
bays of Pollenza and 


ss to 


gray 


guess what 


able 


lescril 


this point. 
ceased . the ro ud crossed 
overgrown 


roaring am, W po} on its 


banks ; and then a glimmer of the sea 


either hand showed that we had 


reached 


Moorish 


on 


the peninsula. There were 


talayas, or watch-towers, on 
nearest th and a 


Middle 


ie summits 


arge ruined fortress of 


of Europe. [January, 
a hill inland. Alcudia, with 
ellow walls, its cypress and palm 
appeared at the foot of the 
barren heights, Oriental in every fea- 
ture. It was a picture from the Syrian 


needing 


the 


coast, only the old Majorcan 


cost for laborers in the fields 


ime 
to be periect. 

Contrasted with those parts of the 
island which I had seen, the country 
appeared singularly lonely and desert- 
ed. Few persons met us on the road, 


and we passed 


none on their way to 


the town. Grass grew on the huge 


walls of defence, the stones were slip- 
ping from the arch of the gateway, and 
i a silent street without 
My coach 


topped be . n-looki 
stopped bDelore a mean-look! 


we passed into 


seeing a living thing. 


with no sign or other indication of its 


character, and informed me that it was 
the only fonda in the place. A woman 
y 7 ; 


who came to the door confirmed 


this 
statement, modestly adding, “* We 
have.” A 


ground-floor was at once entranc 


we narrow room on 


dining-room, and kitchen ; 


one table, three chairs, mt 
very nimble insects. T 
two and a small dog 


bell 


scratched his 


women, 
on his neck, which, whenever 

head with his hind foot, 
rang a peal of alarm through the house. 
he 


Feeling t sum- 


moned a boy from the street, and gave 


I 
need of consolation, I 
’ 
l 


him some money to bring me cigars 


from the esfanco, but the hostess, tak- 
ing the coin, cried out in great excite- 
send that! Holy Moth- 
You ] lose a 
!” The coachman burst 


ment: “ Don’t 
er, don’t nd that 


se 


chavo on 
into a i: “ Lose a ’cha- 
vo !” —which is ab the eighth part 
the woman ] 
idea that I g: 


> 


was so hor- 


rified at the ive the boy 
another coin. 

While 
b 


beef destined 


the eggs and tough scraps of 
1 for my meal were sim- 
in pans of strong oil, the host- 
: : 


conducted 


mering 
ess me into a room above, 
which contained a large and very an- 
cient bed, five blue chests, and twenty- 
There!” 


three pictures of saints. 
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my Own room, 
We may not be 


give what we have.” 


ill have it! 


shts may have been, 
impossible to avoid ex- 
tire satisfaction. 
books, went 


I which ] 


outside the 
had noticed 
sre found the very 


mount 


nd tl 

ains, and 
re eee 
d desire 
full 


as scarcely 


, 
ciear 


a stranger woul 


1: t } 
the 


to elieve the 
landscape ; but the 
deserted, which was 
ine than I enjoyed at Val- 
hree peasants were reaping 
ttle field behind the tow- 
hen a donkey and rider 
ng the distant high- 
seemed to notice the 

1 an undis- 

for the 


"rowed 
UWeu 


from 
Oriental life, half 
nose lands« apes wl 

is we read the 
Ages, satisfied botl 
scenes su 


te and 


y. Some 
Theocritan 
horns and trumpets, and 
pic poetry ; but here the 
animent was cymbals, the 
S iggested were “Fatima” 
the Lady of Tripoli.” 
rnoon I walked around the 


mbed upon them, visited 

monastery of San Diego 
at will through i 
The place is surround- 

walls of strength 


great : 
a moat cut out of the solid 
caper-plant, the ivy, and the 
wild fig-tree have taken possession of 
: ; 


the parapet and 


stones, 


the rifts between ‘the 


goats browse in the bottom of 


the moat, and children’s faces peep forth 
from the watch-towers on the ramparts. 
Outside the principal gate, 1 came up- 
on a Gothic cross, resting on an oc- 
tagonal base, so very old and weather- 


beaten that it must certainly have been 


of Europe. mo 
y pe 4/ 
erected during the first years of the 
conquest. 
to the peo- 
ple are poor authority on this or any 


‘he walls of the city are 


said be Saracenic; but 


other historical point. It 
least, that 


is certain, at 


Alcudia was formerly much 
Its bay 


whence ex} 


more important than now. was 
station, 
out to 
and there were 

of Spain built wl 


a naval ditions 


were sent Africa or the Levant; 


forests of the island. 
Of late, a little 
to flow int 


fresh 
silent ol l 


the 
the shore of the bay, a few m 

English company has undertaken a 
cultural operations on a 
Many square leagues of the 
useless, pestiferous marshes | 


} 


drained, steam-engines erected 


ply water for irrigation, and 


tempt made to 


an at 
cultivate cotton. Con- 
cerning the success of the ‘undertak- 
counts. 


im 


of the immense sums expend ii— sums 


which to 


, claimed 


appe ared almost lous 
them. The agents, of 


to be entirely 


course 
successful, 


n 


‘ 
ing the cotton-plants, this 


scarcely produce enough to pa 
Last year, I 


yield was very fine; 


was 
ual to that of our 


Sea-Island 


similar ar- 


that tl 


was probably 
icle, and i 1 1ey 


the afternoon shadow filled 
I seated myself at tl 

of the fonda, and amused myself with 
the 


an opposite shop. 


movements of some carpenters in 
Two lusty appren- 
slow labor 


tices were engaged in the 


of sawing beams into b 
the master fitted to 
a 


gether t 
} 
ne t 


former uset 
saw, one standing o1 


1 door. 
a frame overhead, 
and the other on the floar below ; they 

just an hour and a | in sawing 
; eam a foot wide 


Whenever 


the 


boards fron 
feet 


: - 241 
neighbor dropped eossip with 


sixteen 
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master the saw stopped, and the ap- hour, were requested to cl 


} irt, 


prentices took’an active part in the con- two-wheeled cart, drawn by 
versation. There was also a boy of horse. The hostess said to me, “We 


twelve years old, who did no work ex- are not very fine, and I don’t know how 

n the way of singing. With his much you ought to pay, but I will take 

what you think right,”’—which she 

to its fullest extent, he poured forth an did, with honest thanks, and then we 
endless succession of piercing cries, clattered out of the gate. 

recommencing, at the end of each lam- A descent of two miles between fields 

ble cl of the measure, with a of wheat and olives brought us to th 

i rly drove me mole, where we found only a few lazy 

fonda, from boatmen lying upon heaps of iron cast- 


to time, rang uggesti peal ing ich were waiting, apparently, 


bell, and echoes from other e English engineers. Shoals of 
streets, and distan ell he ung rdines sprinkled the 
tormented dogs, filled u 1e paust leep ' the sea with a 


of the performance. points of light, and some dead 
1 


At sunset tl 


} 
1e other inmate h ders lay like lozenges of silver < 


la began to collect. First,there ar- the dark weeds of the bottom. 
two French workmen, of mean fish-crate, floating beside the 
i a mild evidence of enterpri 
sat in the sun un 
I j came too powerful, then in tl 
upper. He was a large, olive- nd so an r hour and a 


1 man, with 


opaque gray eyes, i 
them upon my face, 
“ Are you not goin 
the look, id 
“Who art thou, thz hould 1e extent of the Bay of Alcudia can- 
”  Afte hes 10t be | han fifteen miles, for our 
7 
l 


r was nearly two hours 


hern headland abeam. 
istern coast of Ma- 
nountains, 
outline of 
The se 
rat times 
leap of a dolphin. 
on bo: 
lass of persons 
10se Company 
rt Mahon was for twen- 
Mediterranean naval sta- 
hough for twenty years it 
so, there are still 
», of sympathy, of 
blood, which our 


‘ Seg 
-occupation has left behind. 


I Two 
ing in the street for < mnibu of the passengers had visited America, 
which was to carry us t nole. one had an American wife in Minorca, 
We all waited together an hour, took and all became friendly and commu- 


chocolate, and then, after another nicative when my nationality was an- 
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nr aad 
really seemed 


+ 
i¢ 


O 


countryma 


Minorcan, 


e-featured, 
soul had 


separating 


l refinement from earthy 


ruitar 


> 


»e the man, and his 


1e played, the 


holder, or music-st: 


tc 


I was glad to 


n extremity 
intervening st 


a = 
dertully ti 


lightni1 


perame 


The destruction of 
cost irly half a mi 
dollars, and yet it appears to be 


partial. 
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On passing the channel b: 
fort and Cz 


in the 


tween the 


upe Mola, we found « 
at 


not yet visible 


irselves 


but only its entrance ; 


A bright 


town crowned the low cliffs of the 


the city was 
white 
George- 
Villa 
to it, 


southern shore,—the former 
town the English, the present 


of 


Carlos of the Spaniards 
the 


. 1 
intensely 


nr 
PI osite 


long quarantine is 
blue water; and my fellow- 
that it 


ting a whole 


passengers claimed with pride 


was capable of accommoda 
fleet. 


bends south 


harbor 
sight 
ecomes a stil 


Th 


Beyond this island the 


ward, shutting out of 
the sea entrance; it | 


lake, 


enclosed by bare, cht hills. 
splendid mili 
, With a ve ssel 


of a thousand tons on the stocks, ‘and 


various other public constructi 


ons, 
- ] " i ] y _ } 
peared successively On our right. 
yuthern shore, a wall of « 
broken b 


VIOR 


learer S¢ 


y aeep gashes 


y rock, 


hidden and stee 
limbed to the summit 


, inc reased 


1 


we ap] roached 


p 
} 
> end 


; as 
along the 


-cok rea, 


the harb r, quays water, 


and a ok many glittering 


town on the rocks, showed that we had 
ched Port Mahon. ature has made 


basin as IS secure, 


this 
The 
os . 
Iniand, 
did garde 
hills, and 


feet ; 


wild Cill 
but they 
ns; f 
orchard - olive clothe their 
Ove | 2 
peak 
be fore you, 
ndred feet in 
of 


. 7 
raised on 
height, 
I > tiful - 4} 
yeautiiul OF tI 


you ever 


a pe 


seems the most 
Did 
Sy ee 
asked 


See 
1in 
that 
in 
months of 
Mahon had 


a Mahonese : my} bow. “ Capt 


of your navy, 


1 


three 


inean, the 


Say 
harbors 


cust, and Port 


—, however, as 
id n 
from Admiral Andrea 
who made it 

The “Fonda 
down upon 


my frie 


perhaps a ot know, borrowed the 


remark Doria, 
centuries 

looked 
invitingly from the top 
of the rock, which was made accessible 


del Oriente” 


me 


of Europe. 


road 


[January, 


carried up in stee] 
At the door of the | 
received by a stout old man 


by a 
n 


ramps. 1 I was 
with a COSs- 


t 
nopolitan face, who, throwing his head 


on one shoulder, inspected me ior 
remarkably 


1 a nod of satisfaction at 


a few 
moments with a 
air. Then, witl 
acuteness, he said, “ Walk in, 
Ush- 


knowing 


his own 
sir ; how do you find yourself ? 
ering me into a chamber furnished 
an old mahogany secretary, heavy 
and antiquated 
Portsmouth or Gravesend 
everything, — he 


] 


2 
chairs, 


} 
t 


prints, — the at- 


mosphere of 
hanging 


over contin- 


ued, after anot “ Mr. 


Alex: inder, 


her critical survey 
I believe ?” 


name,” I said. 


' 


“ That is not my 
Not 
Sykes 
1 


KNOW, 


Alexander Then it must be 


; they are brothers-in-law, you 
persisted the stout old man. 
him 


the wor 


‘ ] itl ~rutinizi 
I answered ge a scrutinizing 


and “Your name is 
Bunsby, I 


*‘Ono!” heexclaime 


You can’t Mr. 


stare, 
think ?’ 

“Tam Anto- 
Sykes, either, 


lishmen; I 


‘Not 


he 


‘H’m, 
queer ; but, 


cri¢ d. 
to be 


KnHOW 


well, that 
must 


Ameri 


and 


Sure, you 


all the 
here, 
»ymmodore 

if they don’t know An- 
ereatest mist ike I ever 


did n’t move to Spezia 


give me dinner 


coming yarn. 


said; “don 


As 
you want 
: ? 


hey? and pickles, 


jackets 


mixed 
their 


potatoes with 
i late to 


’5s too make 
Stilton 


alone ; 


lding, and there ’s 
cheese! Never mind! let me 


y in Port Mahon can 


no 


nobod come near- 
I can.” 
vain I declared my willin 
3 “- 
ce the 


taste 


real thing 
eness to 
! dishes. Such a 


bef 


ta Minorcan 


had probably never ore been 
expressed erience 


of Eng] 


in all Antonio’s ex] 


lish and Americans; and 


my 


meals then and thenceforth were a se- 
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ries of struggles to reproduce Ports- 
mouth or Gravesend. But the hotel 
was large, airy, and perfectly clean. 
Antonio honestly endeavored to make 
me comfortable ; he knew a great many 
of my naval friends, and I had no com- 
plaint to make with his reckoning at 
the close of my He was, more- 
over, a man of progress; he corned 


Stay. 


beef, and cured hams, and introduced 
the making of butter (not very success- 
fully), and taugl 
cook potatoes. 


it the people how to 
He even despatched a 
a present, to Marshal Ser- 
ft Port Mahon. 

long sleep, which was 


cheese, as 
rano, before I lef 

Refreshed bya 
not disturbed by any little dog with a 
bell neck, or that which the 
sound of the latter suggested, I sallied 


on his 


forth in the morning without any objec- 
tive point. The city must first be seen, 

lay between and the 
I was delighted to find wide, 


because it me 
country. 
well-paved streets as compared with 
those of Palma, clean, cheerful houses, 
and an irregularity 
turesque effect, 


sufficient for pic- 
without being bewil- 
dering toa stranger. Very few of the 
buildings appeared to be older than 
the last t there was nothing 
heir architecture ; but 
l to end, was gay, sun- 


characteri 

the city, fron 
ny, full of 
trace of the 
and uncleanliness. 
fallen 


grows in many of the streets, and there 


color, riante, and without a 
usual Spanish indolence 
It has 
former estate. 


somewhat 
from its Grass 
d movement than one 
ir with the actual popula- 


is less noise an 
would look f 
Three 
harbor did 
active commerce, and 
I presume the place is kept alive main- 
ly by the visits of foreign men-of-war. 
A great many of the common people 
speak a few words of English, and you 


thousand. 
or four small craft in the 
not indicate an 


tion, — some fifteen 


may even read * Adams, Sastre,” over 
the door of a native tailor ! 

The although considered 
harsh by the Spaniards, seemed to me 
perfect. The sun of June shone in a 
cloudless sky, flooding the sharp, clear 
colors of the town with a deluge of 
light ; yet a bracing wind blew from the 
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north, and the people in the fields and 
gardens worked as steadily as Con- 
necticut farmers. I saw no loafers 
upon the island; and I doubt wheth- 
er there are enough of them to form 
a class among the native population. 
While there was evidently a great 
deal of poverty, I encountered no beg- 
gars. I felt, as in Majorca, that I was 
among a simple-minded, ignorant, but 
thoroughly honest and industrious peo- 
ple. 

The street I had chosen gradually 
rose as I proceeded inland; walled 
gardens succeeded to the houses, and 
then fields of wheat or vines, separated 
by huge agglomerations of stones. I 
looked over an undulating table-land, 
covered with such lines and mounds 
of rocky débris, that they seemed to 
be the ruins of a city. Every patch of 
grain or fruit was enclosed by a cannon- 
proof fortification ; and the higher ridges 
terminated bald parapets, where- 
upon the dark mounds of box and ilex 
held fast and flourished without any 
appearance At the foot of 
these wild growths the fig-tree grew 
with 


in 


of soil. 


wonderful luxuriance, and very 
often the foliage of the untamable rock 
was mingled with that of the gardens. 
been 
won by the rudest, the most patient toil. 
the 


ago are not yet completely managea- 


Here every foot of ground had 


Even fields conquered centuries 
ble ; hundreds of stony fangs still pro- 
trude from the surface, and the laborer 
is obliged to follow the plough with hoe 
al- 


most incredible triumphs of agriculture 


and spade. Thus, in spite of the 


with which the island is covered, its 
general aspect is that of a barren, torn, 
Without 


or grand features of landscape, it is 


hopeless wilderness. broad 
crowded with startling contrasts and 
picturesque details. 

the 
mound 
a wider inland 
view ; but on approaching it, the road 
entered an impenetrable shade, and 
passed beyond. There was no gate or 
entrance of any kind into the fields, so 
I took advantage of a jagged corner of 


I wandered southward between 
high, loose walls, towards a 
which 


promised me 
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the wall, and climbed to the top. On 
the other side there was a wheat-field, 
in which three men were reaping. I 
now saw that what I had taken for a 
mound was a circular tower, the top of 
which had been torn down, forming a 
slope around its base, which was cov- 
ered with rank thickets of mastic and 
I asked the men, who had 
uriously re- 


“ Cer- 


; come 


their field and visi 

tainly, Sefior,” said 

n, and wal 
He 

“Mi 


small boy 


down, 
please.” 
voice, 
from 
1,” said he, 
] 


» atalaya, and 


behind 


a pile of rocks 
“oo with the Sen 
show him the ste} 
I clambered into 
field, which, sunken between enormous 
of stone, it resembled a 


walls 
volcanic ted me 


jlen 
silently 


j 


ee 
S$011a 


across between 
seemed 


le than 


mounds 


1 
~t) 


no less anci 


the rocks 1 vhich they grew, and 


: i eR 
by a nto the bed 


gap in an I 
tower. The 


1 
stood 


ofa dry n 
latter, thoug! wide, 
thick 
bridge l 
stones 
tram] 
There 


a zigzag 


tower, bi 
pled among 
I dis- 


t ] 


n mounted to 


hicl 
which 


looked abroad 
savage, 
erfully ct 
he white 
city 
(lil 


gme ike 


out 


a piece 
of a bowl) in 


teristics of Minor- 
can scenery, which I have already de- 


the v 
novel and so remarkable, that I studied 


scribed, gave iew a character so 


before exami 


upon 


them for a long time 
more closely the ruin which 


stood. 


The farmer had called it an asalaya, 


of Europe. [January, 
and the tower was clearly of Moorish 
construction. Its height must have 
been originally much greater, or it 
not have answered 
of watching the sea. The 
terior is entirely filled witl 


its | 

hol in- 
the frag- 

ments, so that nothing of the structure 

Out- 

y moat there is a massive 


could urpose 


low 
} 


pt its circular form. 


remains e€xce 


. 3 : ’ 
side of the dr 


pentangular wall, with a lozenge-shaped 
pile of solid masonry at each corner ; 
the whole evidently designed for de- 
f later date the tower 
had 


upon the old foundations 


than 


, and ot 


itself. Such quantities of stones 
been heaped 
by the farmers, in clearing spaces for 


their crops, that very little of the ma- 
to be To be of ser- 
vice, however, the walls must | I 


Nave t 


sonry was seen. 
een 
at least twenty feet higher than at pres- 
ent. Many of the have 
been carried away for buil 


stones no 


1; 
lings, 


and t 


} he 
coubt 
, 

} 


ere are still huge piles of them in 


l Towering out of 


fel 
neias, 


the adjacent 
I caught a glimpse 

a still remoter past, 

so unexpected that I first 

for an accidental disposition of 

1€ moat, 


I descended to tl 


he outer wall, and 
the spot. 

—a large 
gray limestone, 
\orizontal block about ten 
gth. The pillar was so bur- 
hich had been piled 

I could ascertain 
; but the the 


t was too distinctly marked to 


sup- 


“nts W 
not 


a. ¢ 
character of 
monumen 


tion. 


¢ f 


admit of a ques 
Mahon, I 


1] 
| 
if 


After returning 
its exist- 


ct, the first 


found that 
In fa 
“ Have 

When and 
om these remarkable monuments 
— which 


to Port 


ence was well known. 


question asked me was, you 


seen the Pheenician altar ? 
by wl 
are found in all the Mediter- 
and 
erected, is a point 


ranean between Greece 

raltar 
which I will leave antiquarians to dis- 
cuss. It pleased me, as I sat under 
a fig-tree which shot up through the 
stones, to fancy that the remains of 
three memorable phases in the history 


of man were before me, — of the Dru- 
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ids in the crumbling altar, of the Sara- 
cens in the and of the 
house of A n or Castile in the for- 
tress enclosing it. 


watch - tower, 


the Balearic 


loni ] > 
coionizea by 


Strabo, 


According to 


Islands were he Rhodi- 


less 


bo probably knew 


“he peo- 
Ma- 


founded 


are very 
right mon more than 


feet in h pporting horizonta 
stones equa! 


Nothing 


knowle: 


aimensions. 


a journe} 
purpose of examining 
ments. 

I made 1 


ever, to test 


country 

was a melodra- 
incident whicl 

I the 

nselves to my mind 
Port Mahon is no- 

ed in poetry. The 


ly seconded my curios- 


US. I suppose 


importance, 
went to an old Mahonese, who has had 
the greatest experience of our vessels 
and officers, and questioned him, tak- 
ing care not to suggest the story in 


advance. But the old man instantly 
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re) 
said: “O yes! I remember all about it. 
Fifty years ago, or more, when the 
Constitution gate was here, a boy 
climbed to the very top of the main- 
d was obliged to jump into the 
harbor, as there was no other way of 
getting down. Not many persons saw 
but it was ich ta 


the act, lk 


} 4 
-d about, 
and nobody doubte boy had 


lone it.” Whether 


his son ce the 


captain 


the old 


man 
The ct t he Consul ac- 


mmpanied me on another excursion 
into the country. issed through 
the town, and descended to an al 
which skirts the harbor to its western 


hiohy 
high 


ighway to Ciudadela 


strikes towards the centre of 
island. 


mile 


The harbor once penetrated : 
, : 


: 
deeper into the country tl 


present, so the people say; but it must 
have been a shallow, marshy basin, 
the hills not 


spare enough soil to fill up 


iS 
possibly 
and make 
This 


unbroken 


fruitful the valley which one now en- 
ters after i : ‘bor-wall. 
valley is the larges of 
garden 
Its ] 


limite 


land wil in Minorca. 


parently 
5, Sweet 

vines ~retable of 

ines, vewetabdies OI 


covered the surface ; date-palms 
so overwhelmed with 
ra creen leaf showed 
turned it 

while 

, resting 

vaults 


natural and 


shut out the rocky upper plateau from 


arches, 


e laborers were planting new 
» place of the old; so valu- 
able is this rich basin that no part of 

s surface 


is allowed to lie fallow for a 


| ly. 

On the left, the enclosing walls were 
broken by the mouth of a glen, the 
, —regul 


sides of whi ar terraces of 


rock, resting on arched foundations — 
seemed at 


of art. 


first sight to be the work 
Here, in the shade of a group 
of poplars and sycamores, stood the 
chapel of San Juan, white, cool, and 
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solitary. A fountain, issuing from the 
base of the rocks near it, formed a lit- 
tle pool, in which some women were 
washing clothes. The picture was 
Oriental in every feature,—so much 
so that I was surprised not to hear 
“‘Taba’ el-kheyr!” when the women 
said to us, “‘ Bon di’ tenga!” 

Entering the glen behind the chapel, 
a few paces brought us into a different 
world. Except upon some painfully 
constructed shelf of soil, built up or 
rescued in some way from the rocks, 
there was no cultivation. Our path 
was a natural pavement, torn by the 
occasional rains; bare cliffs 
limestone, vaulted at the base, over- 
hung us on either side ; and the mounds 
of box on the summit sparkled against 
the sky. Every feature of the scenery 
bore the marks of convulsion. Enor- 
mous blocks had been hurled from 
above; the walls were split with deep, 
irregular crevices ; and even the stub- 
born evergreen growths took fantastic 
shapes of horns, fluttering wings, tufts of 
hair, or torn garments. Now and then 
a dry-leaved ilex rustled and rattled in 
the breeze ; and the glen, notwithstand- 
ing it brimmed over with intensest sun- 


of gray 


shine, would have seemed very drear 
and desolate but for the incessant songs 
of the nightingales. While I crept un- 
der a rock to sketch a singularly pic- 
turesque combination of 
forms,— every one of 

study, — the birds 
place ring with their pzans. 


hose crag- 
was a 
the 


The day- 


which 


joyous made 
song of the nightingale is as cheerful 
as that of the passion and 
sorrow is kept for the night. 

If I had been an artist, I should have 
spent a fortnight in the glen of San 
Juan ; but as it was, having only another 
day in Minorca, I could not linger there 
beyond an hour. 


lark; its 


At the point where I 
sat it divides into two branches, which 
gradually rise, as they wind, to the level 
of the table-land ; and the great stone- 
heaps commence immediately behind 
the topmost fringe of box. The isl- 
and, in fact, is a single rock, upon the 
level portions of which a little soil has 
lodged. Wherever one may travel in 
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the interior, it presents the same ap- 
pearance. The distance from Port 
Mahon to the old town of Ciudadela, 
at the western extremity of Minorca, is 
about twenty-five miles; and ‘he Con- 
sul informed me that I should find the 
same landscapes all the way. There is 
nothing remarkable in Ciudadela ex- 
cept a cathedral of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and some Saracenic walls. On the 
way are the three other principal towns 
of the island, — Alayor, Mercadal, and 
Ferrerias,—all of which are rudely 
built, and have an equal air of pov- 
erty. It was for a moment a question 
with me whether I should employ my 
little remaining time in a rapid journey 
to Ciudadela and back, or in strolling 
leisurely through the country around 
Port Mahon, and setting down my ob- 
servations as typical of all Minorca. 
The reports of the Consul justified me 
in adopting the latter and easier course. 

In the afternoon we walked to the 
village of San Luis, about four miles 
distant, and recently made accessible 
by a highway. The great 
drought which has prevailed in all the 


WT -} 
superbD 


Balearic Islands during the past two 
years has seriously injured the crops, 
and there is much suffering in Minorca, 
which is so much less favored by na- 
ture than its larger sister island. I 
heard of families of five persons living 
for ‘months on less than twenty-five 
cents a day. Agriculture is profitable 
in good seasons, on account of the 
excellent quality of the wheat, oil, and 
oranges ; but the deposit of soil, as I 
have already explained, is very shallow, 
there is no sheltering range of moun- 
tains as in Majorca, no supply of water 
for irrigation, and the average produc- 
The 


rice Of land is high, for the reason that 


tion is therefore much less certain. 
] 
the proprietors are satisfied if it yields 
them annually two per cent of its 
Shoemaking is one of the prin- 


) 
1 
i 
} 


value. 
of industry in Port 
Mahon ; but of late the foreign market 
has been disturbed, and the profits are 
so slight — whether through slow and 
imperfect labor or the sharpness of 
contractors I did not ascertain — that 


cipal branches 
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any check in the trade brings immedi- 
ate suffering. The people, neverthe- 
less, are very patient ; they invariably 
prefer work to mendicancy, and are 
cheerful and contented so long as they 
succeed in clothing and feeding them- 
selves. 

The Minorcans seemed to me even 
more independent and original in char- 
acter than the Majorcans. There is 
still less of the Spaniard, but also less 
of the Moor, about them. I should 
guess their blood to be mostly Van- 
dal, but I stand ready to be corrected 
by any ethnologist who knows better. 
They have a rugged, sturdy air, little 
grace and elegance, either of body or 
of manner, and a simplicity which does 
not exclude shrewdness or cunning. It 
insult if the 
stranger speaks of them as Spaniards. 
the 
Serrano, the other day, when 


is considered almost an 


The Governor of island said to 
Marshal 
Port Mahon in tem- 
“The Minorcans are a 
You probably find 
that they do not take off their hats to 
you in the 
tomed 
“Yea 
have alreac 


the latter was in 
porary exile : 
curious people. 
Street, as you are accus- 
in Madrid?” 
Marshal, “I 


to be saluted 


€ 
the 
ly learned that they care 
nothing whatever for either you or 


e rared 
answered 


me.” The older people look back on 
the English occupation with regret ; 
the younger generation would be ex- 
ceedingly well satisfied if Spain would 
sell the island to the United States for 
But all unite in call- 


ing themselves Minorcans, or Maho- 


a naval station. 


nese, and in drawing a very broad line 
between themselves and the Spaniards 
of the Peninsula. 

The Consul confirmed my first im- 
pressions of the honesty of the people. 
‘“You may walk on any road in t 


day or night, with the most perfect 
security.” He them the 
highest praise for cleanliness and or- 


also gave 
der in their domestic life, which are 
certainly not Spanish qualities. The 
young men and women who are be- 
trothed save every penny of their earn- 
ings, and invest them in the articles of 
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furniture necessary to the establish- 
ment of a household. Simple as are 
these latter, many years often elapse 
before they are all procured and the 
nuptials may be celebrated, the parties 
remaining steadfastly constant to each 
other during the long time of waiting. 
They are a people in whom almost 
any honest system of education, any 
possible sound ideas of progress, would 
take immediate but under the 
combined shadow of Spain and Rome 
what progress zs possible ? 


root: 


I have never seen Broek, in Holland, 
but I think San Luis must be the clean- 
est village in Europe. I attributed its 
amazing brightness, as we approached, 
to the keen semi-African sun and the 
perfectly clear air; but I found that 
all the houses had been whitewashed 
that very afternoon, as they regularly 
are every Saturday. The 
swept so conscientiously that we might 
have seated ourselves and taken our 
dinner anywhere, without getting more 
than each man’s inevitable proportion 
of dust in the dishes. In the open 
doors, as I passed, I saw floors of shin- 


street was 


ing tiles, clean wooden furniture, wo- 
men in threadbare but decent dresses, 
and children —no, the children 
dirty, and I confess I should not have 
been pleased to see them otherwise. 
The sand and fig-stains on those little 
faces and hands were only health-marks, 
and they made the brightness of the lit- 
tle village endurable. It would else 
have seemed to be struck with an un- 
We went into a house 


were 


usual disease. 
where two old women —very, very poor 
they were, but uncomplaining — re- 
ceived us with simple, unaffected friend- 
liness. I spoke in Spanish and they 
in Minorcan, so that the conversation 
was not very intelligible; but the visit 
gave me a fleeting impression of the 
sterling qualities of the people, inas- 
much as it harmonized with all that I 
had previously seen and heard. 

The Consul conducted me to a little 
casino, where refreshments, limited in 
character, were to be procured. The 
maestro, a stout fellow, with the air of 
a Bowery butcher, opened his heart on 
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learning that we were Americans. He 
had served a year on board one of our 
men-of-war, and repeated, and 
over again, ‘‘ The way things were man- 
aged there satisfied me, — it correspond- 
ed with my own ideas!” He 


over 


made 
me read, around a spiral pillar, the 
words, “ Casino del Progreso,” saying, 
“ That’s what I go for! 
a church nearly opposite, and from its 
man with half an eye 
could see that the Jesuits had had a 
hand in building it. 


There was 
architecture a 


This I sketched, 
and the progressive host, leaning over 
my shoulder, interpreted the drawing 
correctly. 
le me feel that I had done well, and 


we parted mutually satisfied. 


His extravagant admiration 
mat 
Indeed, 
this little village interested me even 
Port Mahon, 
was more purely Minorcan in 
acter. 


because it 


more than 
char- 


earing cac- 
tus about the country-houses surprised 
me, until I that the fleshy 
leaves are used during the dr 


The quantities of the fig-b 
learned 
season 

The 


—* 
e remarkably 


as food for the mules and 
’ 


asses. 
fruit, which is said to 


fine 


1 


on the island, is eaten by the in- 


habitants, and must form, in times of 
want, an important article of their food ; 
yet so much space would not be given 
to the plant, or rather tree, if the ani- 
mals had not been taught to subsist upon 
it. I have never before heard, in any 
part of the world, of the cactus being 
utilized in this way. Its huge, gro- 
tesque masses are an inseparable part 


of every landscape on the island. 


By-Ways of Europe. 
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We walked back to Port Mahon in 
the face of a north-wind which was 
almost cold, which blew away the rich 
color from the sunset sky, leaving it 
pale, clear, and melancholy in tone ; yet 
thunder and violent rain followed in the 
night. I spent my last evening with 
the Consul and his agreeable family, 
and embarked on the steamer for Bar- 
celona in the morning. As we passed 
out of the harbor, Antonio’s daughter 
waved her handkerchief from the win- 
high the cliff. The 
salute was not intended for me, but for 
her husband, who was bound for Ma- 
drid, carrying with him the cheese for 
Marshal Serrano. 


dow above, on 


Rocked on a rough 
sea, and with a keen wind blowing, we 
again coasted along the southern shore 
»f Minorca, crossed the strait, touched 
at Alcudia, 


of the 


and then, passing the mouth 


Bay of 


reached the 
northern headland of Majorca at sun- 


set. 


Pollenza, 


Here the mountain-chain falls off 
in perpendicular walls a thousand feet 


in height, the bases of which are worn 


into caverns and immense 


echoing 
vaults. The coast-forms are as grand 


and wonderful as those of Norway. 
Point after point, each more abrupt and 
distorted than the last, came into view 
as we cleared the headland, — all grow- 
ing luminous in the mist and the orange 
light of the setting sun. 

Then the light faded ; the wild moun- 
tain-forms fused together in a 
cold above the sea; the 
stars came out, and my last Balearic 
day was at an end. 


were 


mass 


gray 
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ASPECTS 


U JE meet to-day under happy omens 
to our j the 
commonwealth of letters, to the coun- 


ancient society, to 


try, and to mankind. No good citizen 
but shares the wonderful 


of the Federal Union. The heart still 


prosperity 
beats wit lic pulse of joy, that 
the cc ithstood the rude 


trial w eatened its existence, 
and th 
of stre1 h it draws from this 


proof. been re- 


honor and a pledge 
We 


with our fair inheritance. 


may be 


incidence of advan- 


as in America 


ry cry 


ontinent for men; 
lity of immigrati 


nr - + } 4 
wanderer tO CNOOSCc 
vernment. Men come 


ns. Science sur] 


under it. They come 
antiquated kingdoms to 

of our simple forms. 
ice is offered to the 
his chil- 


lucation to 
per of our people de 
Who would 


age, or the bronze, or 


vhirl of life. 


lacustrine? Who does 
ge of steel, of gold, of 
cotton, steam, electri- 
city, and the spectroscope ? 

snique natum 


All this activity has added to the value 
; » the scope of the intellect. 
ay that American institu- 
tions have given a new enlargement to 
our idea of a finished man, but they 
have added important features to the 
sketch. 
Observe the marked ethical quality 
of the innovations urged or adopted. 


OF 


CULTURE, 
The new claim of woman to a political 
status is itself an honorable testimony 
to the civilization which has given her 
a civil status new in history. Now that, 
by the increased i 
controls her 
takes the 


} ower. 


property 


next step 


The war 
] 


ne success 


gave us 
1 _— 
slavery, t 
Commission and of the Freed 
reau. Add to these the new 
social science; the abolition of capit 
punishment and of imprisonment 
debt ; the improvement of prisons ; the 


efforts for the suppression of int 


ance; earch for just rules 
ing labor; the co-operative societies ; 
} 4 aq 9 > 4 We ] sew} . +} 

e insurance ol 1n¢ [ the 
free-trade league; the improved alms- 
houses ; the enlarged scale of charities 
to relieve local famine, or burned towns, 
or the suffering Greeks; the incipient 


all, 


revolu- 


series of international congresses, - 


one may say, in a high degree 
tionary, — teaching nations the taking 
of government into their own hands, 
and superseding kings. 

The spirit is new. A silent revolu- 
ion has impelled, step by step, all 
A great many full 


The 


To his astonishment 


this activity. blown 


conceits have burst. coxcomb 


goes to the wall. 


he has found that this country and this 
age belong to the most liberal persua- 
sion; that the day of ruling by scorn 


and sneers is past; that good sense is 


now in power, and //a/ resting on a 


vast constituency of intelligent labor, 
and, better yet, on convictions less and 
the 


less dim of laws most sublime. 


Men are now to be astonished by see- 


ing acts of good-nature, common civil- 
ity, and Christian charity proposed by 
statesmen, and executed by justices of 
the peace, — by policemen and the con- 
stable. unable to cut the 
patriot in the street; nay, he lies at his 
mercy in the ballot of the club. 


The fop is 


* Address read before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard University, July, 1867. 
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Mark, too, the large resources of a 
statesman, of a socialist, of a scholar, 
in this age. The peace of the world 
is always kept by striking a new note, 
when classes are exasperated against 
each other. Instantly the units part, 
and form in a new order, and those 
who were opposed are now side by 
side. In this country, the prodigious 
be done has 
new divisions of labor, or 


mass of work that must 
either made 
Consider, at 
this time, what variety of issues, of en- 


created new professions. 


terprises public and private, what he- 
roes, what inventors, what genius of 
science, what of administration, what 
of practical skill, what masters, each in 
his several province, the railroad, the 
telegraph, the mines, the inland and 
marine 

powerful 


novel and 


philanthropies, as 


explorations, the 
well as 
agriculture, the foreign trade and the 
home trade (whose circuits in this 
country are as spacious as the for- 
eign), manufactures, the very 
tions, all on a national scale too, have 
evoked! It is 
perior men, the rapid addition to our 


inven- 


the appearance of su- 


nobles, by 
town 


society of a class of true 
which the 
and State is enriched. 


self-respect of each 
Take as a type the boundless free- 
dom here in Massachusetts. People 
have in all countries been burned and 
stoned for saying things which are 
commonplaces at all breakfast- 
tables. Every one who was in Italy 
twenty-five years ago will remember 
the caution with 
guest, in any 
around him, 


our 


host or 
looked 
if a political topic were 
broached. Here the tongue is free, 
and the hand; and the freedom of 
action goes to the brink, if not over the 
brink, of license. 

A controlling influence of the times 


which his 


house there, 


has been the wide and successful study 
of Natural Science. Steffens said, 
“ The religious opinions of men rest on 
their views of nature.” Great strides 
have been made the present 
century. Geology, astronomy, chem- 
istry, optics, have yielded grand re- 
sults. The correlation of forces and 


within 
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the polarization of light have carried 
us to sublime generalizations, — have 
affected an imaginative race like poetic 
inspirations. We have been taught 
to tread familiarly on giddy heights of 
thought, and to wont ourselves to daring 
conjectures. The narrow sectarian 
cannot read astronomy with impunity. 
The creeds of his church shrivel like 
dried leaves at the door of the observa- 
tory, and a new and healthful air regen- 
erates the human mind, and imparts a 
sympathetic enlargement to its own in- 
ventions and method. 

That wind which, 
meteorologists tell us, constitutes, by 


cosmical west 
the revolution of the globe, the upper 
current, is alone broad enough to carry 
city and the 
farmer’s house, the miner’s shanty, and 


to every suburb — to 
the fisher’s boat — the inspirations of 
this new hope of mankind. Now, if 

“prceinsve 
had enough 
recitals, then I say, 
Happy is the land wherein benefits like 


any have 


of these boastful 


one say we 


these have grown trite and common- 
place. 

We confess that in America every- 
thing looks and recent. Our 
towns are still rude, — the make-shifts 
of emigrants, —and the whole archi- 


new 


tecture tent-like, when compared with 
the monumental solidity of medizval 
and primeval remains in Europe and 
Asia. But geology has effaced these 
distinctions. science of 
forty or fifty summers, has had the 
to throw an air of novelty and 


Geology, a 


effect 
mushroom speed over entire history. 
The oldest empires, — what we called 
venerable that we 
have true measures of duration, show 
like creations of yesterday; and our 
millenniums, and stones, and bones of 
Copts and Kelts, are the first experi- 
mental pullulations and _ transitional 
meliorations of the chimpanzee. ’T is 
yet quite too early to draw sound con- 
clusions. The old six thousand years 
of chronology become a kitchen clock, 
—no more a measure of time than an 
hour-glass or an egg-glass, — since the 
duration of geologic periods has come 
into view. Geology itself is only 


antiquity, — now 
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chemistry with the element of time 
added ; and the rocks of Nahant or the 
dikes of the White Hills disclose that 
the world is a 


the valleys and 


crystal, and the soil of 


plains a continual de- 


composition and recomposition. Noth- 
ing is old but the mind. 


g 
But I find not only this equality be- 


tween new and old countries, as seen 


by the eye of science, but also a certain 
uivalence of the ages of history ; 


it child is in his p 


incessantly at studies 


of natural philosophy,— working as 


hard and as successfully as Newton, 


— so it were ig 


norance not to see 


each nation and period has done 
full part to make uy lt 


» the result of exist- 


ing civility. We are all agreed that we 


have not instant better men 


to show than Plutarch’s heroes. The 


We 
yet afford to drop Homer, nor 


FES( hylus, nor Plato, nor Aristotle, nor 


world is always equal to itself. 


cannot 


Archimedes. 

Later, each European nation, after 
the breaking up of the Roman Empire, 
had its romantic era, and the produc- 
to about 
ght. Take for an example 


the Romance of Arthur, in 


tions of that era in each rose 
the same hei 
in literature 
Britain, or in the opposite province of 


7 


Brittany ; the Chansons de Roland, in 
France; the Chronicle of the Cid, in 
Spain; th ‘tbelungen Lied, in 


many; the Scandi- 


Ger- 

Norse Sagas, in 

navia; and, I add, the Arabian 

Nights, on tl coast. But if 

these works still survive and multiply, 
| 


may 
African 


what shall we say of names more dis- 
tant, or hidden through their very su- 
periority to their coevals,— names of 
men who have left remains that cer- 
tify a height of genius in their several 
not and 
men in proportion to their wis- 


Con- 


directions since surpassed, 
which 
dom still cherish, —as Zoroaster, 
fucius, and the grand scriptures, only 
recently known to Western nations, 
of the Indian Vedas, the Institutes of 
Menu, the Puranas, the poems of the 
Mahabarat and the Ramayana? 

In modern Europe, the Middle Ages 


were called the Dark Ages. Who dares 
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to call them so now? They are seen 
to be the feet on which we walk, the 
eyes with which we see. ’T is one of 
our triumphs to have reinstated them. 
Their Dante and Alfred and Wickliffe 
and Abelard 
na Charta, decimal numbers, mariner’s 


and Bacon ; their Mag- 


compass, gunpowder, glass, paper, and 


clocks; chemistry, algebra, astronomy ; 
their Gothic architecture, their paint- 


ing,— are the delight and tuition of ours. 
D1x 


explained the precession of 


hundred years ago, Roger Bacon 
the equi- 
noxes, and the necessity of reform in the 


many 


calendar ;— looking over how 
horizons as far as into Liverpool and 
New York, ] 


that machines 
can be constructed to drive ships more 


announced 


rapidly than a whole galley of 


rowers 
could do, nor would they need anything 
but a pilot to steer ; carriages, to move 


with incredible speed, without aid of 


animals ; and machines to fly into the 
Even the races that we 
and 
which preserve their arts from imme- 


air like birds. 
still call savage, or semi-savage, 
morial traditions, vindicate their faculty 
by the skill with which they make their 
yam-cloths, pipes, bows, boats, and 
carved war-clubs. The war-proa of the 
Malays in the Japanese waters struck 
Commodore Perry by its close resem- 
blance to the yacht America. 

As we find thus a certain equivalence 
in the ages, there is also an equipol- 
lence of individual genius to the nation 
which it represents. It is a curious 
fact, that a certain enormity of culture 
makes a man invisible to his contempo- 
raries. ’T is always hard to go beyond 


your public. 


If they are satisfied with 
cheap performance, you will not easily 
arrive at better. 


rood, anda 


If they know what is 
require it, you will aspire 
But, 


from time to time, in history, men are 


and burn until you achieve it. 


The found- 
and in- 
ventors, who shine afterwards as their 
gods, were probably martyrs in their 
own time. All the transcendent writ- 
and the 
doubtful who they were, — they are lift- 
ed so fast into mythology, — Homer, 


born a whole age too soon. 
ers of 


nations, the wise men 


ers artists of world, —’t is 
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Menu, Viasa, Dedalus, Hermes, Zo- 
roaster, even Swedenborg and Shake- 
speare. The early names are too typi- 
cal ; — Homer, or the blind man ; Menu, 
or man; Viasa, the compiler; Dzda- 


Hermes, the inter- 


Probably, the men 


lus, the cunning; 
preter ; and so on. 
were so great, so self-fed, that the rec- 
10t 


one 


ognition of them by others was 
And 


has heard the remark (too often, I fear, 


necessary to them. every 


politely made), that the philosopher was 
have 


who, for 


above his audience. I think I 
seen two or three great 
that reason, were of no account among 
scholars. 

reserves. The 


But Jove is in his 


truth, the hope of any time, must always 


Michel 


Italy. 


be sought in the minorities. 


Angelo was the conscience of 
We grow free with his name, and find 
but in ] 


it ornamental now ; but in his own days, 
his friends were few; and you would 
have had to hunt him in a conventicle 
with the Methodists of the era; name- 
ly, Savonarola, Vittoria Colonna, Con- 
tarini, Pole, Occhino, — superior souls, 
the religious of that day, drawn to each 


other, and under some cloud with the 


rest of the world, — reform > rad- 


icals of the hour, banded against the 
corruptions of Rome, and as lonely and 
as hated as Dante before them. 

ollent to 


I find the single mind equi 


a multitude of minds, say to a nation 
of minds, as a drop of water balances 
the and 
problem of culture 


view the 
assumes wonderful 
that 


gives the mind possession of 


sea ; under this 


interest. Culture is all which 


its own 
powers ; as languages to the cri 


] 
i 


tic, tel- 
escope to the astronomer. Culture al- 
ters the political status of an individual. 
It raises a rival royalty in a monarchy. 
*T is king against kin It is I 
romance of history in all dynasties, — 


go, ever 
the co-presence of the revolutionary 
force in intellect. It creates a personal 
independence which the monarch can- 
not look down, and to which he must 
often succumb. If a man know the 
laws of nature better than other men, 
his nation cannot spare him; nor if he 
know the power of numbers, the secret 
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of geometry, of algebra, on which the 
computations of astronomy, of naviga- 
If he can con- 


other, he 


tion, of machinery, rest. 
verse better than any 
the minds of men wherever 


if he has imagination, he 


men ; 


— how oft 


estimable as 


atheism in 


cing. 


“onvictions 


Thomas A 


-nglish Henry. 


Becket overpow- 
Wit 


S and kings 


has a 
and 
rp with 
juisitions, but 
Some Dante or 
Cervantes, 
Bet- 


peare, Goethe, Béranger, 


tine von Arnim, or whatever genuine 


wit of the old inimitable class, is al- 


Kings feel that this is 


ways allowed. 


that which they themselves represent ; 
this is no red-kerchiefed, red-shirted 


This is 


} 
rebel, but loyalty, kingship. 


real kingship, and their own only titu- 
lar. Even manners are a distinction, 


sometimes not to 


be overborne by rank or official pow- 


2.8 . 
which, we see, are 


er, or even by other eminent talents, 
since they too proceed from a certain 
deep, innate perception of fit and fair. 

It is too plain, that a cultivated laborer 
is worth many untaught laborers ; that 
a scientific engineer, with instruments 
and steam, is worth many hundred men, 
many thousands ; that Archimedes or 
Napoleon is worth for labor a thousand 
thousands ; and that in every wise and 
genial soul we have England, Greece, 
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walking, and can dispense with 
i ’ navvies. 

\istory and all history is a 

power of minorities, and 

f one. Every book is 

a constant secret reference 

lligent persons whom the 

writer | o exist in the million. 


The < the masters in 


his ey ch he affect to flout them. 
Michel 
and Raffaelle is 
Angel 

fame for 
Word 
Huxley affect to address the American 


7 


and Eneli Dp I le, but are really 


is thinking of Da Vinci, 
Michel 
give his 


favor 


thinking of 


se " 
Tennyson would 


a verdict in his from 


sworth. Agassiz and Owen and 


writ- 


her. Everett dreamed 


ing to ea 
of W 


thinks 


VM a, ae ee, 
McKay, the sh pouncer, 


teers, 

uctor. The 
head of 

eacl 

tion 

but 

Robert 

math 

hidden 

dent ; rest, resplen- 

dent to him. ll hi n work and 


culture fe he e} the master. 
In politics, mark the importance of 


minoriti¢ f one of Phocion, Cato, 


Lafayette, 


the one ] 


The importance 
who has the tn 
nations 
powe! 
ance ; 
and not low much more 

and 
Socrates in Athens, Jesus 
Alfred 
the king, Shakespeare the poet, New- 
ton 


are men than nations! the wise 


souls 


rood 


4 +] tonic } iY 
in Judza, the stoic, the saint, 


the philosopher, the perceiver and 
obeyer of truth —than the foolish and 


sensual millions around them! so that, 


wherever a true man appears, every- 
usually 


reckoned 
itself; he is the only great event, and 
d > 


thing great dwarfs 


it is easy to lift him into a mythological 
personage. 

Then the next step in the series is 
the equivalence of the soul to nature. 
I said that one of the distinctions of 


g!I 


our century has been the devotion of 
cultivated men to natural science. The 
benefits thence derived to the arts and 
to civilization are signal and immense. 
They are felt in navigation, in agricul- 
ture, in manufactures, in astronomy, in 
But over t 
utilities, I must hold their 

to be meta] ; ical. 


mining, and in war. ll their 
The chi 

is the useful powers 

but the test it has been of 
immeasurable 
He 


found 


He 1 accosted this 


nature, clear answers. 
read. He 
agreement with himself. It taught 
human mind, and 
that it was citizen of the universe. As 
the child in his toys is studying the al- 
phabet of 


: hi ; 1° 
In His dealing 


and got 
understood what he 
him 
anew the reach of the 


hilosophy, so the man 


le l world 


bet of the spiritual. 


4° 
i 


learns t | 
The first quality we know in matter is 

centrality, — we call it gravity, — which 

holds the universe together 
ains pure and indestructil in each 


which re- 
as in masses and plat and 
ym 
this 
Truth, in the inte 


essence 
llectual 
world, — Truth, whose centre is every- 


answers 


where, and its circumference nowhere, 
whose existence we cannot disimagine, 
— the soundness and health of things, 
against which no blow can be 


but it recoils on the striker, — Truth, 


struck 


which we cannot wound, and on whose 
And the 
first measure of a mind is its centrality, 


side we always heartily are. 


its veracity, its capacity of truth, and 
its adhesion to it. 

When the correlation of the sciences 
was announced by Oersted and his col- 
leagues, it was no surprise ; we were 
l The 


found 
auguries 


ly prepared for it. 
fact stated accorded with the 


alrea 


or divinations of the human mind. 


Thus, 


discovery, we should say, that, if it had 


if we should analyze Newton’s 
not been anticipated by him, it would 
not We are told, 
that, in posting his books, after the 


have been found. 
French had measured on the earth ade- 
gree of the meridian, when he saw that 
his theoretic results were approximat- 
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ing that empirical one, his hand shook, 
the figures danced, and he was so agi- 
tated that he was forced to call in an as- 
Why 
agitated, but because when he saw, in 
the fall of an apple to the ground, the 
fall of the earth to the sun, of 


sistant to finish the computation. 


the sun 
and of all suns to the centre, that per- 
ception was accompanied by a spasm 
of delight by which the intellect greets 

fact really 
universal, — holding in intellect as in 


a fact more immense still, a 
matter, in morals as in intellect, — that 
atom draws to atom throughout nature, 
and truth to truth throughout spirit ? 
His law was only a particular of the 
more universal law of centrality. Every 
law in nature, as gravity, centripetence, 
repulsion, polarity, undulation, has a 
counterpart in the intellect. 
above 
Shall 


the sphere, and not its casual essence 


The laws 
laws 


are sisters of the below. 


we study the mathematics of 


also? Nature is a fable, whose moral 


blazes through it. There is no use in 
Copernicus, if the rol periodicity 
of the solar system does not show its 
equal perfection in the mental sphere, 


— the periodicity, the 


compensator 
I shall 


never believe that centrifugence < 


errors, the grand reactions. 


centripetence balance, 
heats and meliorates, 


surface and soil of the 


On this power, all-dissolving 


the emphasis heaven and 


is laid. 


this soul quickens it 


Nature is brute but as 
Nature 


yr this poet ; 


is only 
Na- 
ture always the effect, mind the flowing 


Nature, 


our sensibility ; it is 


a language, a noun f 


cause. ve find, is ever as is 


tile to igno- 


hos 
rance, — plastic, transparent, delightful, 
to knowledge. 


> 


Mind carries the law; 


history is the slow and atomic unfold- 
" 
1. 


ng. All things admit of this extenc 
ed sense, last is 


only prophetic, or, shall we say, symp- 


and the universe at 


tomatic, of vaster interpretation and 
results. 

Nature an enormous system, but in 
mass and in particle curiously available 
to the humblest need of the little crea- 
ture that walks on the earth! The im- 
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measurableness of Nature is not more 
astounding than his power to gather all 
her omnipotence into a manageable rod 
or wedge, bringing it to a hair-point for 
the eye and hand of the philosopher. 
Here stretches out of sight, out of 
conception even, this vast 
but all 
self-similar, — an 


Nature, 
daunting, bewildering, 
trable, all 


pene- 
unbroken 
unity, — and the mind of man is a key 
to the whole. He finds that the uni- 
verse, as Newton said, 


1 


““was made at 


one cast ”’ 1¢ mass is like the atom, — 


+e 
the same chemistry, gravity, and con- 
ditions. The asteroids are the chips of 
an old star, and a meteoric stone isa 
chip of an asteroid. As language is in 
the alphabet, so is entire Nature — the 
The 
good wit finds the law from a single 
observation, - 


tions, and its correspondences, — as the 


play of all its laws —in one atom. 


the law, and its limita- 


farmer finds his cattle by a footprint. 
“ State the sun, and you state the plan- 
ets, and conversely.” 

Whilst 


ist its 
hand, its 


power is offered to his 
laws to 


his science, not less 
its beauty speaks to his taste, imagina- 


Nature is sana- 


tion, and sentiment. 
i How cunning- 


tive, refining, elevating. 
; hides every wrinkle of her in- 
conceivable antiquity under roses and 
violets, and morning dew! Every inch 
of the mountains is scarred unim- 


aginable convulsions, yet the new day 


is purple with the bloom of youth and 


Look out into the July night, and 
see the broad belt of silver flame which 


flashes up the 


lov e. 


half of heaven, fresh and 
delicate as the bonfires of the meadow- 
flies. Yet the powers of numbers can- 


not compute its enormous age, — last- 
ing as space and time, — embosomed 
in time and space. And what are they, 
Our first problems, 


which we ponder all our lives through, 


time and space? 


and leave where we found them ; whose 
outrunning immensity, the old Greeks 
believed, astonished the gods them- 
selves; of whose dizzy vastitudes all 
the worlds of God are a mere dot on 
the margin; impossible to deny, im- 
possible to believe. Yet the moral ele- 
ment in man counterpoises this dis- 
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maying immensity, and bereaves it of 
terror. The highest flight to which the 
muse of Horace that 
pair of lines in which he described the 
confront the 


ascended was in 


ly 
souls which can calmly 
of nz 


sublimity ature : — 


“H 


yy the meeting of two such, 


wo or more such, — who under- 
other, and you 
At any 


; the contemporaneous ap- 


nd support each 
ized victory. time, 
pearanc e of a few superior and attrac- 
tive men 
to the public 
benefactors we have 


to give a new and noble turn 
mind. 


The indicated 


were exceptional men, and great be- 


ae “aig 
cause exceptional. The question which 
the present urges with increasing 
whe 


1guished them 


emphas 
hich qu 
nign qu 


rd 
TUS 


can be imparted? The poet W 


worth asked, “ W! e is, why 
not milli Why not 
imparted. 


may 

Knowl- 
‘uriosity 
The 


ild to hear 


edge exists to be 


is lying for every secret. 
13 
I 


the ch 


eagerness of 


inquisitiven¢ of 
runs the par- 
ent to ex The air does not rush 
| i peed as the 
expected ; 
an amateur. 
tongue, is sooner ripe 
he tongue is al- 
' 


nas 
the 


say what the 
hand obeys 


ear 
the 
hin 


¢ but humiliation i 
the ho *n pay to a great man; 


it is symp , love of the same things, 


effort to reach them, — the expression 
ope of what they shall become, 
their mal- 
mal-education shall be 


of their | 
, 


when the obstructions of 
formation 
Great men shall not im- 
poverish, but Great men, 
> goes on their credit; but all 
wires are contin- 
gnal things, 

“ No an- 


trained av 
enrich us. 
—the as 
when their 
can do as sis 


the rest, 
ued, and not cut, 
and in new parts of nature. 
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gel in his heart acknowledges any one 
superior to himself but the Lord alone.” 
There is not a person here present 
to whom omens that should astonish 
have not predicted his future, have not 
uncovered past. The dreams of 
the night supplement by their divina- 
tion the imperfect expe riments of the 
Every 


his 


soliciting instinct is only 


day. 
a hint of a coming fact, as the air and 
water that 
hasten to become 
the animal. But 
high 


hang invi 


solid in 
recurrence to 


the 


rare. il 


the oak and 


sources is our daily 


intercourse, we go with the crowd, 


lend ourselves to low fears and hopes, 


become the victims of our own arts 


and implements, and disuse our resort 
to the Divine oracle. It is only in the 
— of the soul that 
selves by so many ingenious crut 
and machineries. What is 
What of 
To know in each social crisis how men 


feel in Kansas, in California, the truly 
man waits for no 


we help our- 
ches 
the use of 
newspapers ? 


telegraphs ? 


wise mails, reads no 


own heart. 
f they breathe 


same 


tetagpamne. He asks his 


f they are made as 


eat of 2 


the like air, 


have wiv es 


wheat, 


and children, he knows 


that their joy or resentment rises to 


, : =e pee ‘ 
the same point as his own. The in- 


violate soul is in perpetual telegraphic 


communicatio th the Source of 

i formation, ri- 

relieves him of 
1e rest of 

the communi ty. 

» foundation of culture, as of char- 

last vee sentiment. 


fountain of pre- 


acter, is at moral 
the 


serves its eternal 


This is power, 


newness, draws its 


own rent out of every novelty in sci- 


ence. Science corrects the o} 
with every 
infantile catechisms ; and n 


d creeds ; 


sweeps away, new perce] 


tion, our 


cessitates a faith commensurate with 
orbits and universal laws 


Yet it 
sentiment. 


the grander 


which it does not 
That 
was older, and awaited expectant these 


discloses. 
surprise the moral 
larger insights. 

are the 
intellect launches on 


affections 
the 


The 
which 


wings by 
the 
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void, and is borne it. Great 


love is the inventor and expander of 


across 


the frozen powers, the feathers frozen 
to our sides. It was the conviction of 
Plato, of Van Helmont, of Pascal, of 
Swedenborg, i 
tial 


thoughts come from the 


that piety is an 


science, that 


essen- 
great 


heart. Ith: 


condition of 
ip- 


s sometimes that poets do not be- 


€ 


pen 
lieve their o poetry, but great 


men 


measure 


When he does 


does not wish to 


does. 
to men th the 
which chil 
communicat 


All vig 


¢ ] 
Speak. 


have rec 

legend of just f 
or, superior advantages bind you to 
Now I 


men, 


larger generosity. conceive, 
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that, in this economical world, where 
every drop and every crumb is hus- 


banded, the transcendent powers of 
mind were not meant to be 
The Divine 


ministratic 


misused. 
Nature carries on its ad- 
1 by good men. Here you 


idealists, as 


y, to 


holars and 
amidst insani 
amidst fools and 


ht 


} 1 
cneck 


done ; among 
seii-inter- 
Dy con- 


Vv ork- 


angry 


force direc- 
soul hates cheap 
] } . 
irdor he assail- 
i > de fend- 

at | eing 

ee niead 
opscure, cespised, 
feel 
Strong men 


insulted. Such only 


themselves in adverse fortune. 
hard 


times, which search till they find re- 


like war, tempest, 
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sistance 


Pindar 


hell, wi 


Periodi 


and bottom. 


said, “to 
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They wish, as 


tread the floors of 
necessities as hard as iron.” 
y, reaction, are laws of 
Bad king 

Ip us, if only they are 

rland, ’t is 


of matter. 


the game- 
farmers to 
’T is 


1.2 ” 
1ch darove 


what we 


igland to 


In 


w their own power, 


: ] 
e two companies stood 


) lace 


and hand to hand, but 


foot to foot, — these perpendicular up, 
and those perpendicular down. 
Gentlemen, I draw new hope from 
breathe to-day, 
the 


avowed 


the atmosphere we 
from the 
American people, and from the 


healthy sentiment of 


and tendencies of the educated 


aims 
class. The age has new 
We know that in certain historic pe- 


1 
have been 


— 1 
riods there times olf 


a aecay 


most 

land, the 

the upper cl 

down 
But 


II., and 


eatness from the 
vhen I say the educa 
benignant 


<4 


what a 
has,— new in the 
millions instead of 

sound mater 
ivated class here i 


1 
il 


strong enough to ho 


I read the promise 


of better times and oi greater men, 
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IN THE TWILIGHT. 


NM EN say the sullen instrument 
That, from the Master’s bow, 
With pangs of joy or woe, 
Feels music’s soul through every fibre sent, 
Whispers the ravished strings 
More than he knew or meant. 
Old summers in its memory glow ; 
The secrets of the wind it sings ; 
It hears the April-loosened springs, 
And mixes with its mood 
All it learned when it stood 
In the murmurous pine-wood 


- e 1 
Long ago! 


The magical moonlight then 

Steeped every bough and cone; 
The roar of the brook in the glen 

Came dim from the distance blown ; 
The wind through its glooms sang low, 
And it swayed to and fro, 

Full of dreams, as it stood 

In the wonderful wood 


Long ago! 


O my life, have we not had seasons 
That only said live and rejoice ? 
That asked not for causes and reasons, 
But made us all feeling and voice ? 
When we went with the winds in their blowing, 
When nature and we were peers, 
And our days seemed to share in the flowing 
Of the inexhaustible years ? 
Have we not from the earth drawn juices 
Too fine for Earth’s sordid uses ? 
Have I heard, have I seen, 
All I feel and I know? 
Doth my heart overween ? 
Or could it have been 


Long ago? 


Sometimes a breath floats by me, 
An odor from dreamland sent, 
That makes the ghost seem nigh me 
Of a splendor that came and went,— 
Of a life lived somewhere, I know not 
In what diviner sphere, — 
Of memories that stay not and go not, 
Like music heard once by an ear 
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hat cannot forget or 


something so shy, it would 


To make it sl 


A something t vague, 
For others to |} 


had lived 


I live it 
stirs 


that 


th maide 


ave been, once ag 


it an 


could I 


n 
and 


— P 
reciaim it,-— 


shame it 


1OW, 


me it 
name il, 


snow, 


it or dreamed it, 


over, 


brain, 


my 


and lover, 


clover, 


} 


show it, 


sharp than pain, 


lures me 


so. — 


JOHNSON. 


ey Was ¢ 


} . 

hnorse-< 
1 } 

walket 


*) 


rous grass on 
sidewalks gave, 
of melting 


a peculiar cheer- 
He re 


noop- 


and 


naonea 


strew! 
sutilated cround 
mutilated ground 


the scene. A 


some 


Some 
eaves wept silently and incessantly up- 


years earlier,) while its swollen 


on the embankments lifting its base 
several feet above the common level. 
This heavenly weather, which the 
Pilgrim Fathers, with the idea of turn- 
ing effectually from 


far to dis- 


thanahte 
thougnts 


their 
earthly pleasures, came so 
cover, continued with slight ameliora- 


tion throughout the month of May and 


far into June; and it was a matter of 


constant amazement with one who had 


known less austere climates to behold 
how vegetable life struggled with the 


hostile skies, and, in an atmosphere 
as chill and damp as that of a cellar, 


shot forth the buds and blossoms upon 
) 


the pear-trees, called out the sour Pu- 


of the currant - bushes, 


taught a reckless native grape-vine 


to wander and wanton over the south- 
side of the fence, and decked 

banks with violets as fearless and as 
as New England girls; so that 
the end of June, when the heav- 
blazed out 


ern 


fragile 
about 


ens relented and the sun 
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She taught the Gariba 
over, to all the neighbori hildren, in manuscript, and preserved some- 


so that I sometimes wondered i where among her best clothes. 
] 
l 


yaldi x, more- herself written a book, which was still 


street were not about to march upo It was well, on many accounts, to be 
Rome in a body. in contact with a mind so original 
In her untamable disobed suggestive as Mrs. Johnson’s. 


mi alone betrayed her sylvan blood, for loved trace its intricate, 
e was in all other respects negro and rans] nt operations, 
But it was of her. aborigi laps tor nd of explaining 


nal ancestry that Mrs. Johnson chiefly aritie y facts of ancestry, — of 
boasted, — when not engaged in a ing hints of the Powwow or the (¢ 
ment to maintain the superiority of the ‘ustom in each grotesque developm« 
African race. ous of somethi 
ind explana- r in tl id soul than in ou 
tion of her own arrogant habit of feel- 1 something wilder, and we chose to 
; 


2 untracked 


iuherited something of the Indian’ forest. She had scarcely any being 


upon it as the cause 


ing; and she seemed indeed to | hi it t tropic and the 


unning and 


il 
hauteur along with the 
. : 


. | } 
She could never h 


of strong logical 
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above the earth. How much mud and 
mire, how many pools of unclean wa- 
ter, how many slippery footsteps, and 
perchance heavy tumbles, might be 
avoided, if we could but tread six 
inches above the crust of this world! 
Physically, we cannot do this ; our bod- 
ies cannot ; but it seems to me that our 
bearts and miods may keep themselves 
above moral mud-puddles and other 
discomforts of the soul's pathway. 


February t1.— 1 have been measur- 
ing coal all day on board of a black lit- 
tle British schooner, in a dismal dock 
at the north end of the city. Most of 
the time, 1 paced the deck to keep my- 
self warm, for the wind (northeast, I 
believe) blew up through the dock as 
if it had been the pipe of a pair of bel- 
lows. The vessel lying deep between 
two wharves, there was no more de- 
lightful prospect on the right hand and 
on the left than the posts and timbers, 
half immersed in the water, and cov- 
ered with ice which the rising and 
falling of successive tides had left upon 
them, so that they looked like im- 
mense icicles. Across the water, how- 
ever, not more than half a mile off, ap- 
peared the Bunker Hill Monument; 
and, what interested me considerably 
more, a church-steeple, with the dial of 
a clock upon it, whereby I was enabled 
to measure the march of the weary 
hours. Sometimes I descended into 
the dirty little cabin of the schooner, 
and warmed myself by a red-hot stove, 
among biscuit barrels, pots, and kettles, 
sea-chests, and innumerable lumber of 
all sorts, — my olfactories, meanwhile, 
being greatly refreshed by the odor of 
a pipe which the captain or some one 
of his crew was smoking. But at last 
came the sunset, with delicate clouds, 
and a purple light upon the islands ; 
and | blessed it, because it was the 
signal of my release. 


February 12.— All day long again 
have I been engaged in a very black 
business, —as black as a coal, — and 
though my face and hands have under- 
gone a thorough purification, I feel not 
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altogether fit to hold communion with 
doves. Methinks my profession ts 
somewhat akin to that of a chimney- 
sweeper; but the latter has the advan- 
tage over me, because, after climbing’ 
up through the darksome flue of the 
chimney, he emerges into the midst of 
the golden air, and sings out his melo- 
dies far over the heads of the whole 
tribe of weary earth-plodders. My toil 
to-day has been cold and dull enough ; 
nevertheless, 1 was neither cold nor 
dull, 3 

March 15.—1 pray that in one year 
more I may find some way of escaping 
from this unblest Custom-House; for 
it is a very grievous thraldom. I do 
detest all offices, — all, at least, that 
are held on a political tenure. And I 
want nothing to do with politicians. 
Their hearts wither away, and die out 
of their bodies. Their consciences are 
turned to India-rubber, or to some sub- 
stance as black as that, and which. will 
stretch as much. One thing, if no 
more, ] have gained by my Custom 
House experience,—to know a poli- 
tician. It is a knowledge which no 
previous thought or power of sympa- 
thy could have taught me, because the 
animal, or the machine rather, is not ia 
nature. 


March 28.— 1 do think that it is the 
doom laid upon me of: murdering so 
many of the brightest hours of the 
day at the Custom-House, that makes 
such havoc with my wits; for here 
I am again trying to write worthily, 
++. yet with a sense as if all the 
noblest part of man had been left out 
of my composition, or had decayed 
out of it, since my nature was’ given to 
my own keeping Never comes 
any bird of Paradise into that dismal 
region. A salt, or even a coal ship, is 
ten million times preferable ; for there 
the sky is above me, and the fresh 
breeze around me, and my thoughts, 
having hardly anything to do with my 
occupation, are as free as air. 

Nevertheless, you are not to fancy 
that the above paragraph gives a cor- 


sd 
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rect idea of my mental and 
state i 1] l yr t tl ist : t 
that the image and desi fal : seemed a sin, —a murder of the j | 


good for me 
my life ha 
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orless ; the face, a pale olive, also col- 
orless; and the background is quite 
The 
face is an exquisite piece of modelling 
and The 
the eyes are of 


worthless, though not obtrusive. 


forehead is 
very high anc 


manipulation. 
1 broad : 
a soft brown, penetrating without being 


} food 
bright or sharp ; the nose is thin and 
very and 
ironical and 


+} ™ } 
the mouth 


with a smile, 


delicate ; small, 
I sweet, yet 
lingering about it. The face is oval, 
the 
One hand, an exquisite piece of drawing 


+t. 9 } 


a +], Dinan areas Intl ol 
hair brown, the drapery a dull olive. 


and painting, highly finished, perfectly 
beautiful in form, and expressive of re- 
j , rests over the other. 


a painter of hidden 


pose ol nature 
Leonardo was 
things. He 1 
Purely objective, 
and si ny out-of-door 
Troyon’s, 


amp.e, Or with the 


iched the inner life. 


frank, minds, 
like 
ex- 

princely 
traits, as we find in Veronese, rarely 


O} en 
natures, 
1al-painter, for 
addition of 
ch less appreciat 


understand, m e, the 


} 


work and such a 
Leonard You will best understand 


what Za Mona Lisa del Giocondo is by 


character oi man as 


its effect upon a 
like Théophile 


“Ja Fo 


clear, brilliant spirit, 


a sphinx of beauty, 


who steriously in the 


frame of Leonardo da Vinci, and seems 


to propose to the admiration of ages 
an enigma by them not yet solved, an 


invincible attraction brings every one 
back to thee! Who has not remained 
long hours that head, bathed in 
twilight | 


enveloped in trans- 


parent ga and whose features, me- 


lodiously drowned in a violet 


131 


vapor, 
a dream, 


blackness of sleep! 
| 
i 


appear like the creation of 
throuch the fi 
] 


oatins 


From what planet is fallen in the midst 


C 
of an azure landscape that strange be- 


1 " 


ing, with her glance which promises 
unknown voluptuousness, and her ex- 
pression divinely ironical? Leonardo 
gives to his faces such an imprint of 
superiority that one feels disturbed in 
their The lids of 


found eyes hide secrets interdicted to 


presence. her pro- 


the profane ; and the curve of her mock- 


ing liy 
thing a j 
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S Suit the gods, who know every- 
j 


nétle 
if i 


nd ger 
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ities. What unquieting fixedness, and 
what superhuman sardonic meaning in 
those sombre pupils, in those lips undu- 
lating like the bow of love after it has 
Should you not say 
that the Joconde is the Isis of a cryptic 


hurled the arrow. 


religion, who, believing herself alone, 
half opens the folds of her veil, even if 
the imprudent one who surprises her 
become insane and die for it? Never 
feminine ideal been invested 


with forms more deliciously sed 


has the 
uctive. 
Believe that, if Don Juan had met Mona 
Lisa, he would have spared himself the 
trouble of writing down the names of 
three thousand women; he would have 
found but one; and the wings of his 
desire would have refused to carry him 
further. They would have drooped and 
before the black 
We have seen her 


become unfeathered 
sun of these eyes. 
very ofte ] adorable J ide. } 
ery often, that adorable joconde, but 
our declaration of love does not appear 
to us too burning. She is ever there, 


smiling with a mocking voluptuousness 


upon her numberiess lovers. 
brow reposes that serenity of a woman 


Upon her 


sure of being eternally beautiful, and 
who feels herself superior to the ideal 


poets and of all artists. 
It is well that we have two orders of 
men of genius in the world. And it is 
that we understand the two 

I take Paul Veronese as 
the type of the frank, open, princely 
mind. 
nature and life to simplify both,—to 
use them as a master. | take Leonar- 
do as a subtile and profound mind ; 
He 


readily sees that the bold, happy gen- 


of all 
important 
great types. 

His is a genius that looks at 
a nature brooding and involved. 
misses a great deal; that he is 


of 


things, and does not know the great- 


eralizer 
devoid of a sense of the mystery 
ness of little things. The immediate 
honor is won by such men as Vero~ 
nese, who are nearer to the public; the 
lasting honors are won by such men as 
single head, 
it; that one 
all time, and 
incites more thought than the splendid 


Leonardo. He paints a 
he devotes four years to 


head is a masterpiece for 


canvas of Veronese, gorgeous with col- 
or, natural, simple, vigorous. . 
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But, for myself, I go from the blare 
of trumpets, and the noise of festivals, 
and the pomp of color of Veronese’s 
*“ Marriage at Cana,” 
the silent, subtile head of 


to the profound, 
Mona Lisa, 
the Florentine wife, on the opposite 
wall. What 
before us! 

you would call a beautiful woman, yet 


a personality is placed 


Not strictly speaking what 
a woman fascinating, charming, — all 
that Gautier tries to tell with a language 
meant to seduce the mind. 
There is something tragic in Leonar- 
do’s head of Mona Lisa, 
that makes the sweetness a 
sweetness. It zs a 


something 
terrible 
mask the 
Why is it so 


lace to 
enigma of the Sphinx. 
sad, so haunting? Why does it ex- 
ercise such an undying fascination? 


The mouth is positively smiling, and 
sweet as childhood in expression. Why 
then is it so sad, so tragic ?— hidden 
tragedy I should say. 

dest, sweetest, most 
nine face, —the face 
expressive of a soul of 
have ever looked upon. 
of one of the greatest 


ously gifted of the splendid men of the 


sixteenth century, and I know of noth 
ing comparable to it in modern art. 
Not far from l 


nardo’s wonderful 
portrait-study is placed a fine exam- 


ple of Titian,—a girl at her toilet 
known as “ Titian and his Mistress.’ 
How 


as sunshine; no 
like the day, and of an 


wolden and beautiful! cheerful 


hidden meanings ; 
, 


open ampie 


character. The arms seem, perhaps, 


too large; but how fine the color! how 


luminous ! and what a healthy type of 
But 


stop before this work to make the ac- 


physical beauty! you are not to 


quaintance of Titian. You are to pass 
on until you reach that most impressive 
picture, “ The Entombment of Christ.” 
You must at Titian’s work, 


—the most perfect artist of the three 


look well 
great men, — Veronese, Leonardo, and 
Titian. Titian was as great a painter 
as Veronese, and a more perfect de- 
signer, certainly a man of more sub- 
tilty and poetry of mind, of more pro- 
found: feeling. The “ Entombment 


may be taken as the most perfect, as 
well as the noblest, example of art in 
the collection of the old masters at the 
Louvre. The work is grandly com- 
forms, and colors 
The 


expressive of the very sentiment of the 


posed, —the lines, 


are large and simple. color is 


subject, —the tones solemn and rich, 
The min 


imbued witl 


the grouping perfect. | of the 


master was evidently 
poetic nd _ pictorial 


His was no mind for 
and music and pomp, and all 


subject. 


mind, 


contemplative 
excess of introspectiveness 
and perhaps morbid Leo- 
nardo. ‘ an’s mind was admirably 
balanced betw reflection 
tion. 


But yo 


een 


You feel 

You do 
actors in that sad 
you do not ask 


is in the 


not 


repre- 
consider any 
You 
ereat 
Bur- 


tail or of imitation. 
ipied with the 


he subject, “ The 


In my judgment there is 


no man living capable of painting any- 


natural, simple, true in 


feeling, as is this work of the free Ve- 
netian. Millet, the peasant painter of 


France, would profound and as 


the spectator W 
of their subject. first 


felt its 
mournfulness and dignity ; after that he 
saw it as painter should see his subject, 
—that is, as a contrast of color anda 


harmony of lines,—‘“a white body, 


livid, dead, carried by sanguine 
and wept, in a morning which 


nen, 
— 
makes 
them still more beautiful, by tall Lom- 
bard women with auburn hair.” 

It is worth some emphasis of atten- 
tion that there is but one figure painter 


living who understands nature and his 
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subject simple way of the old 
painter is the peas- 
Francoise Mil- 
that Titian 
bef the 


of nature, — 


masters ; 
ant painter 
let. You 


is not pain oO 


France, 
observe this 


set re you 


beaut facts 
the “ 
that mal 
porary 


inor 


truths 


certain exam - contem- 


were 
of thi 


are 


simp! hose fig- 


forms are all large, 


looked at very 


ures ; 
no p 


close, 
It 
modern art a een j he English 


from a distance 
I lency 


Pre- 


r work 


communi you. 
work 


» of 


ask you to lool 
as a po i 
The Sever 
Here we 


two men of! 
cent 


two fi 
“the grand and 


i afnee rures 
erore gure 


magnifi- 
black, — 


Titian’s reputation of 


race of Venice,” clad in 


which justify be- 


ing, wi most grand 
raits of the world.” In 


these portraits you see that Titian can 


th Velasquez, “ the 


painter of port 


be a great colorist without his crim- 
son, gold, and blue draperies. You see 
with what dignity he has invested his 
subjects, or rather what dignity he has 
found in them. Look at those two fig- 
ures, those faces of a sallow complexion, 
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avity of the expression, the high- 
total absence of every- 
manhood 
Remark how 
are the 
action. 

I have the 
rk of our own portrait-painters, I 

in 
cely names 
William 


Shaw, 


but th 
of those two Vi netians. 


thing grave, sim] 


] 33 Ale 
splendidly and ainted 


} 


hands, and how expressive the 


much to praise in 

da nention eir names 
the : 
of Titian Velasque 
Hunt’s portrait of Chief Justice 
Healy’s portra t of 


iit 


Brown- 
Lit of 
1 to me 


son, the lamentec 
Mr. E 
to be 


yn’s daughter, me 
il ex 


portrait art. ‘Be ‘jtian is not or 


mers« 

~ d ad , : 
noble and de ro i implies of 
y hap- 
pier in the costume his subjects, he 


=n simpler in his artistic means; 

i st praise 
st men is that they 
nobleness and sim- 


approximate to the 


plicity of these two half th portraits 
’ i e in vigor 
» heads are 
men have 
} nowledge 
beyond 
ibrandt or 
ough the 
n you 
upon this 
h is simply 

int a man, 

l the end of 

ibrandt’s 

represented in 

| head of a 

. Titian’s 
beautiful Venetian girl at her toilet. 
At once you remark th iffere in 
the yrandt is 
more vivid sense 
of i The 
whole re full 
IS pre- 


nce 
two grea Ni ers. tem| 
robust, 
reality, 


rength 


of 

Ren 
painting is much more solid, and seems 
bold than Titian’s. 
There are several heads, — heads of old 
men, and this one head 
of a woman the Louvre, by Rem- 
brandt. They show a more powerful 


sented by brandt. His manner of 


even freer and 


men, of your 


~% 
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hand, a surer hand, and a more stur- 
dy feeling for reality, than any of the 
great masters. But do not imagine 
that by reality I mean what so many 
mean to-day by that word as applied to 
Not 
one hard line, not one rigid form, can 
Not 
in his heads can you find any trace of 
l Pre- 


pictures. one sharp outline, not 


you find in Rembrandt’s work. 
the realism of the photographic, 
Raphaelite, or yraphical painters. 
In Rembrandt’ 
round, soft, 
rich ; whereas, in the art th 
bein, and some of the English painters 
since the greatest day of English art, 
as its best re] 


is thin, cold, hard, es 


everything is 


mysterious, f luminous, 


it has Hol- 


resentatives, everything 


ined, rigid, 


If these facts mean anything, they 
mean that the a1 ¢ has culmi- 
nated, — Ss great- 
est perfection, —that, so far as it is a 
thing to 


that it has attained it 
be learned, we must go back 
to the examples left by the Flem- 
ish, Spanish, and Venetian masters. 
But as all grea 
of personal or individual force, 
to be taught. All 
in the world could not 
brandt or a 
chiefly th« 

work 


great 


an expression 
it is not 
the art discipline 
Rem- 


Titian. is therefore 


to study 
great 
imitate, | 
ica we 
genius of 
make its own development, and form 


} 


its own style. 


masters. 

ut to understand 

have any young man with the 

a painter, that genius will 

This has been the case 

It is true 
Du- 

mean 


with our landsca; 
of Gifford, it is true of Kensett, of 


rand, of Whittredge. I do not 


to say that these artists have in 


e-painters 
I 


each 
case formed a powerful and individual 
style; I mean only to say that the best 
part of their art is purely a personal 
development, and quite independent 
of the great examples of great and an- 
cient masters. I understand, therefore, 
the value of galleries to be chiefly in 
their effect on the intelligence of men, 


and not in their value as affording 


g 
models of art for the imitation of young 
or old painters. 


A collection of paint- 


and Modern Art. [January, 
that of the Louvre before 
each generation of men forbids that a 
man of intelligence shall use his wit 
and misapply his talent in trying the 
painters of his time by a false idea of 
painti 


ings like 


g,— prevents his using his facul- 
ties of expression to annoy painters by 
blindly seeking to give a new direction 
to art, because of ignorance of what i 
actually is in its noblest remains. 

The antiques of the Louvre and the 


pictures of the form 


discriminating 


Venetian school 
adequate critics, form 
ninds 
trici 

the powerful and unequal art-literature 


and actually prevent the eccen- 
ies of criticism which characterize 


of the English language. 
English critics are all the time mak- 
ing dis¢ 


> 


tendencies. Fren 


overies, or reacting against old 
h critics always pre- 
and felicitous spirit. They 


serve a ju st 
either si » feet of the Greeks and 

1e decadence of pure art, 
» feet of the Venetians and 
reaffirm the fundamental ideas of paint- 


ing ; but make no so-called dis- 


coveries, re 
But again let 


lar works. 


mislead their pub- 


me return to particu- 


The whole art of painting 
he Square Gallery of 


posite 


are now Oj 
I 


Ve rone se’: 


picture in the 


* Marriage at Cana.” 


world has had a 
French 


Probably no picture in the Lou- 


ereater influence on modern 


represents 


power, and the splendor of painting, to 
a painter, as the “ Marriage at Cana.” 


vre so well the glory, the 


It is pre-eminently a painter’s picture. 
It is a pictu 
It is a festival where all the guests are 
princely, or grand, or beautiful. The 
very dogs have the look of dogs of race. 

t was on the 7th of July, 1864, on the 
day of the distribution of the annual 
rewards of the Exhibition of Fine Arts, 
that Maréchal Vaillant, facing this great 
painting, announced that a prize of 
twenty thousand dollars was created by 
the Emperor, at the expense of the civil 


of the pride of life. 


list, to be given every five years to the 
author of a great work of art, of paint- 
ing, of sculpture, or of architecture. 
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to evoke 
But facing Vero- 


That way they seek 
great art in France. 
nese’s g picture, under the canvases 
of Titi embrandt, and Murillo, ev- 
ery a he felt the inspiration 
examples of art, should 
cted that 


imperial rewards. 


of those great 
have recol 
evoked by 


not 
Yet in 
spite of that the place for the announce- 


they were 


ment of the reward to an age so much 


devoted to gain was well chosen. For 
under th 
tist must have felt the clory of his art, 


and burned to give to 


cany es every 


France some 


work of a place under 


the same 


story, 

| . + 1 

cles to ; y 
stood with me be fore Veronese’s work, 
I could not be sure 
have a v 


that you would 


ypreciation of it. There 


IS no 


of the most character- 

»f the great age of paint- 

The question now 

we from the works which 

Y ni I should 

he result of my examination of 
nius of painting is 


of to-day 
landsca 
have | 


Their work is 


€-painters. 


come 


too 


atter of perception and 


old 


f +h 
oi the 
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painters ; it is a matter of story-telling, 
and the subject has gained the ascen- 
dency. The landscape-painters yet hold 
the subject subordinate ; they are sim- 
ple men of the brush. 

The finest modern 
French painters is to be found in land- 


style among 


scape art. Itis in Troyon, it is in Lam- 


binet, it is in Rosseau. All these men 
paint, — use the brush splendidly ; and 
it is just in this use of the brush (which 
distinguishes ¢he painter), that contem- 
porary figure-painters seem most defi- 


cient. So much so, in fact, 


very presence of a brush-mark is 
to bring out the reproach, “not fin- 
ished enough.” 

You have now reached the point of di- 
vergence between the ancient painter’s 
work and that of the modern painter. 
In modern art, the sul 
and the 


before it; in ancie ‘t the 


ject is everything, 
artist servile or conscientious 
subject 
was common, ; he artist free, and 
even careles 

You have walked through the Square 
j at the 
great painters, and, in spite of the dif- 
ferent aim and the changed aspect of 


art, you have 


Gallery to look famous works of 


felt and admired the pic- 
tures of the men who represent its an- 
In the old 
pictures color is richer, forms simpler, 


cient and greatest glory. 


subjects less novel, and even further 
from our sympathies, than anything of 
modern art. Yet, in spite of obnoxious 


or indifferent subjects, if you have any 


appreciation of art, you are pleased, 
you are even profoundly moved, by the 
| first of the old 


lendid work of the 
Because of 


»f their mag- 


Ss 


Wh >? 


nificent power as Paznters, 


1 


1 
i 
masters. 


power in 
most de- 
ro outside of 


yur modern men are 


signal the true cause of a 


genuine enthusiastic appreciation 
It is first and last 
The ground 


of the old masters. 


in their power as painters. 
of appreciation of modern art is novelty 
or originality of subject, fulness and 
Need I 


say that a picture may be both novel 


faithfulness of representation. 


and faithful as a representation of na- 
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ture, and yet be a very ordinary, even 


mean, example 
When Tit 


man was 


of painting. 
in and Veronese painted, 
more than 


nature, and only a 


few persons had the passion of travel 
and the curi \ know 
things. To-day we know 

goes to the Rock nt 


to the And 
In the gre 


strange 
how one 


ins, another 


ind their 
beautiful 


ers had n 
Sa poem. 

sion to 

represent the in all 
his attributes ould say, in 


the studio of the low nobly he 


SILVERMAN’S 


T happened in thi 

— But, sitting en in my 
hand again, 
without descrying ; | in them of 
that should follow, 
into my mind 


1: } 
looking at words 


the words it comes 
ive an abrupt 
appearance. ' ve, however, 
if I let them remain, t lggest 
very difficult I find begin to explain 
my Explanation. 
and yet I do not 


how 


yuth phrase : 


a better. 


SECOND CHAPTER. 


It happened in /Azs wise: 
— But, looking at those words, and 
comparing them with my former open- 
ing, I find they are 


repeated. 


selfsame words 
This is the more surprising 
to me, because I employ them in quite 
a new For indeed I de- 
clare that my intention was to discard 
the commencement | first had in my 
thoughts, and to 
to another of 


ture, 


connection. 


give the preference 
an entirely different na- 


dating my explanation from an 


Silverman's Fa 


mation. 
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has seen! Now you say, How much 


he has seen! What you could have 
said in the studio of the old painters, you 
say to-day in the gallery of the Louvre, 


before Titian’s portraits or before Vero- 


, 
nese’s vast compositions. 


They paint- 

We no 
longer care for ideas, —for the human 
form. 


ed beautiful human ideas. 


Our : is to accumulate facts, 
“lovely 
: cant phrases of 

illegitimate criticism. 
have gained 


and “facts,” “‘ beautiful” or 


iacts, 


What we 
have 


nd what we lost is 


a vast qu n, more easily asked than 


answered ; but it is ¢#e question sug- 


gested by modern art at the Champ de 
] 


Mars, and by ancient art at the Louvre. 


EXPLANATION. 


I will make 
t erasing this second 
that i 


Sign ll any Ol 


l of my life. 
failure, | t is not my de- 
9 my infirmities, 
whether be of head or heart. 


THIRD CHAPTER 


Nort as yet directly aiming at how it 
came to pass, 1 will come upon it by 
degrees. The natural manner, after all, 
for God knows that is how it came up- 
on me! 

My parents were in a miserable con- 
dition of life, and my infant home was 
I recollect the 
sound of Father’s Lancashire clogs on 


a cellar in Preston. 
the street pavement above, as being 
different in n 
sound of 


y young hearing from the 
and I recol- 
lect that, when Mother came down the 


all other clogs; 


cellar-steps, I used tremblingly to spec- 
ulate on her feet having a good or an 
ill-tempered look, — on her knees, — on 
her waist, — until finally her face came 
into settled the question. 
will be seen that I was 
timid, and that the cellar-steps were 


view and 


From this it 
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steep, and that the doorway was very 
low. 

Mother had the gripe and clutch of 
Poverty upon her face, upon her figure, 


and not least of all upon her voice. 


and high-pitched words 
were squeezed 


Her sh 
out of her, as by the 


compression of bony fingers on a 


leathern bac: fl ob " ne af 
eathern bag; and she had a wav of 


li her eyes about and about the 
olded, t was gaunt 


la 
ither, with his shoulders 


and hungry. F 
rounded, 
" 


ore, stool 
legged stool, 


would sit quiet on a three- 
the empty 


pluck the stool 
] 


looking at 


grate, until she would 


from under him, and bid him go bring 


some money home. Then he would 

dismally ascend the steps, and I, hold- 

j shirt and trousers to- 
er with a hand (my only braces), 

and dodge from Mother’s 

p at my hair. 

little devil was Mother’s 


Whether I 


for that I was in the dark, or for that it 


worldly 
usual nan cried 
was cold, or { that I was hungry, or 
whether I squeezed myself into a warm 
when was a fire, or ate 


corner there 


voraciously when there was food, she 
would still say, 


“OQ you worldly little 
And the sting of it 


devil!” was, that 
[I quite well kn 
little devil. 


housed and vw 


w myself to be a worldly 
Worldly as to wanting to be 
urmed, worldly as to want- 
ing to be fed, 
with wh 
tT 


much I got of 


> 


how much Father and 


worldly as to the greed 
ch I inwardly compared how 
those good things with 
Mother 


when, rarely, those good things were 


got, 


going. 

Sometimes they both went away seek- 
ing work, and then I would be locked up 
in the cellar for a day or two at atime. 
I was at my worldliest then. Left alone, 
I yielded myself up to a worldly yearn- 
ing for enough of anything (except 
misery), and for the death of Mother’s 
father, who was a machine-maker at 
Birmingham, and on 
I had heard Mother say, she would 


whose decease, 
come into a whole courtful of houses 
“if she had her rights.” Worldly little 
devil, I would stand about, musingly 
fitting my cold bare feet into cracked 
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bricks and crevices of the damp cellar 
floor, — walking over my grandfather’s 
body, so to speak, into the courtful of 
houses, and selling them for meat and 
drink, and clothes to wear. 

At last a change came down into our 
The came 
down even as low as that, —so will it 


cellar. universal change 
mount to any height on which a hu- 
man creature can perch, — and brought 
other changes with it. 

We had a heap of I don’t know what 
foul litter in the darkest corner, which 
we called “the bed.” 

Mother ia 
and then began at times to laugh. 


For three days 
y upon it without getting up, 
If I 


had ever heard her laugh before, it had 


r 
> 


been so seldom that the strange sound 
frightened me. It frightened Father, 
too, and we took it by turns to give her 
Then she began to move her 
After 
that, she getting no better, Father fell 


water. 
head from side to side, and sing. 


a laughing and a singing, and then 
there was only I to give them both 
water, and they both died. 


FOURTH CHAPTER 


WHEN I was lifted out of the cellar 
by two men, of whom one came peep- 
ing down alone first, and ran away and 
brought the other, I could hardly bear 
the light of the street. 1 was sitting in 
the roadway, blinking at it, and ata 
ring of people collected around me, but 
not close to me, when, true to my char- 
acter of worldly little devil, I broke 
silence by saying, “I am hungry and 
thirsty ! ” 

“Does he know they are dead?” 
asked one of another. 

“Do you your 
mother are both dead of fever?” 
a third of me, severely. 

“T don’t know what it is to be dead. 
I supposed it meant that, when the 
cup rattled against their teeth and the 
I am hungry 
had to 


father and 
asked 


know 


water spilt over them. 
and thirsty.” That was all I 
say about it. 

The ring of people widened outward 
from the inner side as I looked around 
me; and I smelt vinegar, and what I 
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now know to be camphor, thrown in 
towards where I sat. Presently some 
one put a great vessel of smoking vine- 
gar on the ground near me, and then 
they all looked at me in silent horror as 
I ate and drank of what was brought 
for me. I knew at the time they hada 
horror of me, but I could n’t help it. 

and drinking, and 


I was still eating 


g 
a murmur of discussion had begun to 
arise respec ting what was to be done 
with me next, when I heard a cracked 
voice somewhere in the ring say, “ My 
name is Hawkyard, Mr. Verity Hawk- 
yard, of West Bromwich.” Then the 
ring split in one place, and a yellow- 
faced, peak-nosed gentleman, clad all in 
iron-gray to his gaiters, pressed for- 


ward with a policeman and another 


official of some sort. He came forward 
close to the vessel of smoking vinegar ; 
from which he sprinkled himself care- 
fully, and 
“He 


ham, this young boy, who is jus 
too,” said Mr. Hawkyard. 


me copiously. 


had a grandfather at Birming- 


I turned my eyes upon 


er, and said in a 
here ’s his houses ! 
Horrible worldlin 


rave,” 


o get my devil o 
light —: 


have undertaken a slig 
ehalf of this 
trust; a matter 


voluntary 
not ol 
have taken it upon mysel 


‘ 
til 


or, i mere sen 


be (O yes, it shall be !) discl 
The by-standers seeme 
opinion of this gentleman 
favorable than their opinion 
“ He 
Hawkyard, “(O yes, 
but what 


- 
Snail ec 


present? 
may dissem 
widened consid 
be done wit 

He hel 
officials. 
save “ Farm-hous« 


other sound sever: 


hi; hal 
which was wholly 


tlverman's Explanation. 
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which I knew soon after- 
wards to be “ Hoghton Towers.” 

“ Yes,” Mr. Hawkyard, “7 
think that sounds promising. I think 
And he can be 
n a Ward, for a night 
or two, you say?” 


ears then, but 
said 


that sounds hopeful. 
put by himself i 


It seemed to be 
| 


had said so, for it 


police-officer 
who was he who re- 
plied, Yes. vas he, too, who finally 
took 


me by arm and walked me 


before him through the streets, into a 


whitewashed room in a bare building, 
| I had hair to sit in, a table to 
sit at, an bedstead and good mat- 


tress to lie uy and a rug and blanket 
Where I had enough to 


s shown how 


to cover 


eat too, to clean 


in which it was con- 

was as good as a 
Here, 

id had new cloth 


likewise, I was 
Cs 
and my old rags were 


is camphored and vine- 


in a variety of 


done, —I don’t 


} > foo , 
days or how tew, 
i 


Hawkyard 


x ¢ lose 


1 servant of the Lord, 
ave been rood ser- 


these five-and- 
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has had a 
he knows 


thirty years. The Lord 


good servant in me, and 


it. 

What I then supposed him to mean 
by this, I cannot imagine. As little do 
1 know when | began to comprehend 
that he 
some obscure denomination or congre- 
held 
hen so inclined, and 
Brother 


was a prominent member of 


gation, every member of which 
forth t 
among was called 
Hawkyard. It was enough for me 
know, ( ] j 
the farmer’ 
the str 
get 
ever hz 

It 
First, 
long as they lasted, an xeanwhile I 

] won- 


it the 


Ward 


vessels drying in the sunlight could be 
the goodly porringers out of which the 
master ate his belly-filling food, and 
which he polished when he had done, 
according to my Ward experience; 
shrinkingly doubtful whether the shad- 
ows passing over that airy height on 
the bright spring day were not some- 
thing in the nature of frowns; sordid, 
afraid, unadmiring, a small Brute to 
shudder at. 

To that 
faintest beauty. I 
had no knowledge whatever that 


time I had never had the 

had 
there 
When 
I had occasionally slunk up the cellar 
glared in at 


impression of 


was anything lovely in this life. 


steps into the street, anc 
] 


shop-windows, I had done so with no 
higher feelings than we may suppose 
to animate a 


wolf-cub. 


mangy young dog or 
It is equally the fact that I 
had never been alone, in the sense of 
holding 
I had 


nothing 


unselfish converse with myself. 
been solitary often enough, but 
etter. 

sat 
, 3: Sie ’ 
cown to my dinner that day, in the 
Such 
was my condition when I lay on r 


my condition v i I 


kitchen of the old farm-house. 


bed in the old farm-house that nig 
opposite the n 


lioned 


window, in the cold ligh 


moon, like a young Vampire. 


*hton 
been 

ny first 
rieS old, 


moved 


e of 
he su- 
ience of the first Stu- 


pernatural pres« t 


urt could resec a Counterblast, hint- 
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ing at Steam Power, powerful in two 
distances. 

What did I know then of Hoghton 
Towers? When I first peeped in at 
the gate of the lifeless quadrangle, and 
started from the mouldering 
coming visible to me like its Guardian 
Ghost ; when I stole round by the back 


statue be- 


farm-house, and got in amon 


of the 9 g 
of them with 

falling, the 
ging dangerously 
down, the plaster dropping as I trod, 
the oaken panels stripped away, the win- 


the ancient rooms, many 


their floors and ceilings 


beams and rafters han 


dows half walled up, half broken ; when 
I discovered commanding 


and looked 


a gallery 
the old kitchen, down be- 
tween balustrades upon a massive old 
table I 


know 


} no 
pencnes, fe g¢- to see I 


and 
not 


come in and seat themselves, and look 


what dead-alive reatures 
up with I know not what dreadful eyes, 


or lack of eyes, at me; when all over 
the house I was awed by gaps and 
chinks where the sky st 


fully at 


sorrow- 


me, where the birds passed, 


and the ivy rustled, and the stains of 


winter - weather blotched the rotten 


floors ; when 


staircase, into which the 


dark pits of 
stairs had sunk, green leaves trembled, 
butterflies fluttered, and bees hummed 


] } 


in and out through the broken door- 
ways ; when encircling the whole ruin 


were sweet scents and sig 
green growth and ever-renewing : 
that I had never dreamed of, I say, 
when I passed into such clouded per- 
ception of these things as my dark 
soul could compass, what did 1 know 
then of Hoghton Towers? 

that the sky stared 


I have written 


sorrowfully at me. Therein have I an- 
ticipated the answer. I knew that all 


these things looked sorrowfully 


at me. 
That they seemed to sigh or whisper, 
not without pity for me: “ Alas! Poor 
worldly little devil!” 

There were two or th 


bottom of one of } 

broken staircase when I craned over 
and looked in. They 
for some prey that was there. And 
when they started and hid themselves, 


were scuffling 
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close together in the dark, I thought of 
the old life (it had grown old already) 
in the cellar. 

How not to be this worldly little dev- 
il? How not to have a repugnance 
towards myself as I had towards the 
rats? I hid in a corner of one of the 
smaller chambers, frightened at myself, 
and crying (it was the first time I had 
ever cried for any cause not purely 
physical), and I tried to think about it. 


One of the farm-ploughs came into my 
range of view just then, and it seemed 
to help me as it went on with its two 
horses up and down the field so peace- 
fully and qi 

There 


ietly. 
was a girl of about my own 
age in the farm-house family, and she 
sat opposite to me at the narrow table 
at meal-times. It had come into my 
r first dinner that she might 
The thought 
then; I had 
would look 
and 
But it came 


mind at o 


take the fever 


from me. 
had not disquieted me 


only speculat how she 
under the altered circumstances, 
whether she wot 
into my mind now, that I might try to 
prevent her taking the fever, by keeping 
knew I should have 
¢ board if I did ; 
ss worldly and 


deed would be, 1 th 


away from her. I 
but scramblin 
] 


so much 
less devilish the 
yught. 

From that hour I withdrew myself at 
arly norning into secret corners of the 
remained hidden 
bed. At first, 
when meals were ready, I used to hear 


ruined house, and 


} 
tnere 


until she went to 


them calling me; and then my resolu- 
But I strengthened it 
again, by going further off into the ruin, 


ana gett 


tion weakened. 


out of hearing. I often 
watched it the dim windows ; 
and, when I saw that she was fresh 


and rosy, felt much happier. 

Out of this holding her in my thoughts, 
to the humanizing of myself, I suppose 
some childish love arose within me. I 
felt in some sort dignified by the pride 
of protecting her, by the pride of mak- 
. , 


As my heart 
swelled with that new feeling, it 


no ¢ 7 = f, - | 
Ing the sacrifice for her. 
, , 


insensi- 
bly softened about Mother and Father. 
It seemed to have been frozen before, 
and now to be thawed. 


The old ruin 
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and all the lovely things that haunted it 
were not sorrowful for me only, but sor- 
Father as well. 


rowful for Mother and 


Therefo , and often too. 

: ceived me 

se temper, and were very 

ne ; though they never stint- 
such broken fare 


tlar hours. 


? ' t\ yr hawe and oir! omins 
there ‘ I Oo OVS ana GITis ¢ n 


in aca » shall dance. I invite 
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You ’re as moody and broody a lad as 


never I set eyes on yet! 
I tried to assure him that I meant no 
1; but he only said coldly: “ May- 


ar (x 
nere Get 


thy 
ipper, and then thou 
-art’s content again.” 
y could have seen me 
next day in the ruin, watching for 


] 


" the 
arrival of 


the cart full of merry young 


suests ; if they could have seen me at 
sl | » Baten Seabed: af 
night, gliding out from behind the ghost- 


statue, listening to the music and the 


I y coul i 
crept up to bed by the back way 
forting myself with the reflection, “ 
will ce no hurt from me,” 
would 1 have thought mine a morose 
or an unsocial nature! 


It was in these ways that I began to 


form a shy disposition; to be of a 
imidly silent character under miscon- 


struction : have an inexpressible, 
perhaps a morbid, dread of ever being 
sordid or worldly. It wasin these ways 
ature came to shape itself to 


yuld, even before it was affect- 
influences of 


the studious and 
f a poor scholar. 
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most important ancient witnesses to the 
New-Testament books, including not only 


Orthodox Christians, but also Jews, here- 


tics, pagans, and infidels. Next in ordet 
a separate amination of each bool 


New Te is laid down at 


received New Testament. 


1e Hegelian 
osophers 
lled with a freedom whi 
those amiable if somewhat 
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shadowy gentlemet 


enced. 


ariah xin fert to the | t uld not have been written 
Messiah, and his sister ly Ghost, wh it the time or by the authors supposed, by 
are both, <S were former written 


six miles high, and twent) 


age, with lines of single let- 
Hence the doctrine of th division of paragraphs or 
sall historical words; and that what modern writers would 
truth. Renan gives the sheerest and most put into a foot-note, heading, or 


Bauer at the outset annihil 
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cient writers would insert as a part of the 

original page, and adds: “The passages 
; ita ante A 


‘ } 


nial, it is the first good one. And if there 
‘ a foreign language that 
foot-notes of subse- 


x1 American trans- 
quent ¢ 


y id ) ' t } Ty 
el idulent wr, tl 00 he one in question. To 
interpola All that i \ or that I h been 
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be foot 
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F ty of profligates and rakes, are now 
L. Stone. Albany: Munsell. 1867. ‘ ; 


ered utterly 
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disgraceful, and are wholly 


Tuis is not the first translation of Ma- banished from polite literature 


f The trans- 
dame Riede 


sel’s Memoirs, but, past all de- lator adds: “ We thought, however, that 
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we might name, without begging pardon, 
such words as hog or swine !” 

The “ vulgarity ” to which the translator, 
using the word in the sense in which chil- 
dren use it, takes exception, are a few sim- 
ple and harmless statements, from the pen 
of a modest woman too sensible, natural, 
and pure to be a prude. Mr. Stone is free 
from the silly squeamishness of his prede- 
cessor, and has given the story of Madame 
Riedesel’s varied experience as he finds it. 

The full of sug Her 


travels during h captivity give 


book is s¢ stion. 
r husband’s 
England, the Middle States, and Virginia, 
and suggest the reflection that, degenerate 


many sharp glimpses of colonial life in New 
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large of our time do not lose in comparison 
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trated a portrait 
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illus- 
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Condensed Novels, and r Papers. 3y 
F. Bret Harte. With Comic Illustra- 
tions by FRANK BELLEW. New York: 
G. W. Carleton & Co. 
THE publishers have conferred upon Cis- 

Rocky-Mountain readers a real favor by 

collecting Mr. Harte’s charming parodies, 


so well known in California, and have done 
the clever and ingenious author a great 


with Mr. Frank 


comic illustrations, which are in 


wrong by printing them 
Bellew’s 
every way vulgar and inappropriate. 

Of the novelists condensed, Mr. Dick- 
ens, who must have been one of the most 
difficult to d to us the best done. 
TI Marryat is very 

lotte Bronti 
m in the “ Orpheus 
Harte 
helet, and has 


is not 
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of Victor Hugo’s man- 
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t we have all the more to 
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We 


1 eSsSavS inspired by the mul- 


his acknowledged burlesques. find no 
other fault wit! 


tiform and interesting life of California, and 
the ad- 


depicting San Francisco with all 


vantages of local color. 








